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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


On the Western front there has been considerable 
activity all along the line, with raids on our part 
which the Germans describe as attacks repulsed, and 
violent and futile attacks on the French. On Monday 
both the French and ourselves made _ successful 
advances, and both reports state that all our objectives 
were gained. The French attacked north-west of 
Hurtebise, on the Aisne front, a crest strongly held 
by the enemy, took over 300 prisoners, and main- 
tained their position against two counter-attacks 
delivered against its extremities. They also captured 
the ‘‘ Dragon’s Cave’’, a fortress with a con- 
siderable store of material. Our attack north- 
west of Fontaine-les-Croisilles, about two miles from 
Bullecourt, was carried out with little loss. Progress 
south-west of Lens is being continued, and the 
enemy’s positions astride the Souchez River on a front 
of two miles, and to a depth of 1,000 yards, have 
passed into our hands. We occupy the village of La 
Coulotte, which is only a mile south of Lens, and the 
Germans are being forced to draw their lines of defence 
closer round the city. 


_ Affairs in Greece are, as Mr. Balfour remarks, 
in a state of rapid transition. M. Jonnart formally 
demanded the summoning of the Chamber elected on 
31 May 1915. M. Zaimis and his Government have 
given up their work; M. Venizelos has arrived in 
Athens, and has already formed a new Cabinet in 
which he is Premier and Minister of War. There 
has been a certain amount of disorder in the city, 
but it is not regarded as likely to become serious, and 
Allied troops are on hand in case of need. 


Russia at present lacks a central authority which is 
capable of keeping the unstable elements of the revo- 
lution in hand. . There has been an outbreak among 
the sailors of the Black Sea fleet, which is. said to 
have been largely encouraged by delegates from the 
Baltic fleet who came to Sevastopol. Admiral Kolt- 


chak was asked by the mutineers on board his flag- 
ship to surrender his sword, and threw it into the sea. 
They were finally Satisfied with the admiral’s resigna- 
tion of his command, and decided not to arrest him. 
He advised the officers of the warships not to resist 
the demand of the crews that they should disarm. 
The origin of the trouble was the objection of the 
Council of Deputies of the army, navy, and workmen 
to the orders which the commander of the port of 
Sevastopol was carrying out by the admiral’s instruc- 
tions. The outbreak, however, came as something of 
a surprise because the Council had pledged itself to 
fulfil without question M. Kerenski’s orders. In 
Petrograd General Durnovo’s villa is being held by 
anarchists, who have fortified themselves against sur- 
render and defy the authority of the Government. 
An American reporter who was admitted discovered 
that fifteen of the party were from the United States, 
gunmen who had “‘ never had a chance of action”’, 
spoke of ‘‘ the bigger war against capitalists ’’, and 
favoured ‘‘ any old kind of peace”. Such incidents, 
however, must not be overrated. The supporters of 
M. Lenin seem to be on the wane, and the great Con- 
gress of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates has de- 
clared itself against a separate peace. 


America is busy with war measures. President 
Wilson has created an Embargo Council to administer 
the embargo provisions of the Espionage Act, the aim 
of which is to prevent supplies from reaching Germany 
through neutral countries. The Council will consist 
of the Secretaries of State, Commerce, and Agri- 
culture, and the Food Administrator. This body will 
control the export of certain commodities and make 
a start on coal and grain. A plan for rationi 
European neutrals has also been worked out, and wi 
be applied immediately. This week has been one of 
busy recruiting with the object of bringing up the 
regular army by the voluntary system to 300,000. 
Mr. Roosevelt, ever foremost when there is any 
fighting to be done, was not allowed to go to France 
with the first American contingent, but he hopes to 
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send all his four sons to the front this summer. Two 
of them have already gone to France. In the Navy 
our unity with America is shown by the appointment 
of Vice-Admiral Sims to the duties for time of 
‘* Vice-Admiral commanding’ on the coast of Ireland ’’. 
He takes the place of a British admiral who needs a 
rest, and his appointment seems entirely natural and 
proper, though before the war it would have been 
incredible. On Tuesday the first American contin- 
gent of troops reached France. 


The Sinn Feiners have a strange sense of logic. 
They celebrated the arrival of several of the released 
Irish prisoners in Cork on Saturday last by an orgy 
of riot and wreckage. They broke the windows of the 
recruiting office in Patrick Street and hoisted Sinn 
‘Fein flags on the Courts of Justice with the help of 
a fire-escape, which they afterwards smashed to 
pieces. On Sunday they attacked the county gaol 
and wrecked everything they could, captured the Drill 
Hall from which they had been excluded by the 
military, and destroyed the recruiting office, tearing 
away the woodwork. At this point they became 
involved with the police, who charged with fixed 
bayonets, and received stones and revolver shots. 
They only dispersed when the soldiers were called out 
with rifles and machine-guns. It does not look as if 
Sinn Fein would be much affected by the conciliatory 
attitude of the Convention. 


Spain, which seemed a comparatively peaceful 
country in the world war, now has its crisis. Senor 
Dato, the head of the Cabinet which came into_gxist- 
ence on 11 June, decided on Monday to “‘ spend 
the Constitutional Guarantees ’’, which amounts to a 
proclamation of martial law throughout the country. 
This action is described as ‘‘ more necessary than any 
similar suspension since 1873 ’’, the time of the Carlist 
rebellion. A strict censorship of the Press has been 
established. Recently there has been trouble with the 
officers of the Army, apart from other sources of 
disorder. 


Every report from the front tells of some vigorous 
and hazardous work by our airmen. They think 
nothing of encountering the enemy at great odds— 
three of our airmen successfully engaged ten on 
Monday without loss. But losses are inevitable, 
though they are usually less than those of the other 
side, and the demand for new machines must be 
incessant. We are glad, then, to note that the first 
instructional factory of the Ministry of Munitions has 
been opened at Bristol. It is to be devoted to training 
and producing parts of aeroplanes, and the director 
expects, if he secures students of the right sort, to 
teach from 200 to 250 every six or seven weeks. 


In the Lords, on Wednesday, Lord Milner made 
an effective defence of the Government policy con- 
cerning agriculture. It is admittedly an emergency 
policy. Pasture must be broken up for the growing 
not only of wheat but also of other-produce, so that 
land already arable may be freed for wheat. The 
large acreage under rotation grasses also needs more 
attention for the same purpose. The amount of land 
to be broken up depends on the supply of 
machinery, fertilisers and labour, and Lord Milner 
explained that he had spent a great deal of time in 
hunting for the last-named essential. 


Last week there was an important debate in the 
House on the treatment of discharged and rejected 
men who have been recalled for medical examination. 
The pertinacious Mr. Pringle, who was supported by 
Mr. Asquith, drew frem Mr. Macpherson the conces- 
sion that men who had served abroad and had been 
discharged, and who came under the Review of 
Exceptions Act, should, if they claimed it, be finally 
discharged, and the offer of a small Parliamentary 
Committee to examine into the working of the Act. 
This Committee, with a general mandate to examine 


into medical treatment, has already begun to gif 
No one can doubt that there have been many hard 
cases, and cases also of stupidity among the 
examining authorities. “At the same time, the need 
to free fighting mea for the field by the use at home 
of those who are less fit is not realised as it should 
be. Mr. Bonar Law spoke of unpopular measures 
and protested that if M.P.’s seized every occasion fi 
stimulate that unpopularity no Government would he 
able to carry the war to a satisfactory conclusion, 
The trouble really goes back to the compromises whigh 
have prevented the general conscription of those of 
suitable age. It reminds us of the Suffolk farmer 
who, discussing with others the elimination of g 
nuisance, exclaimed: ‘‘ Gentlemen, you’d oughtn’t tg 
have let it get so”’. 


There really seems to be some limit to the fussy and 
feverish interference with everybody’s business by the 
present Government. We are relieved to read that 
the proposal to buy the liquor trade has been dropped 
for the present session. One would have thought that 
a Government which is spending eight millions a day 
on the war would have had its hands full without 
drafting schemes for buying out the brewers at a cost 
of five hundred millions. And so it turns out to be 
the case. With this glimmer of returning sanity will 
possibly come a relaxation of the present restrictions 
on the sale of beer. If the Government don’t watch 
it, the next election will be fought on the cry of “* Up 
glasses, and at ’em!’’ and a very strong cry too. 


We trust that the Conference Trick will not bé 
played on the Lords as it has been on the Commons, 
The Speaker got together some thirty peers and 
Members of Parliament, Sir Harry Samuel, Sit 
William Bull, and others, and induced them to pass 
certain resolutions in favour of universal adult 
suffrage—in fact, a revolution in petto. The Report 
was hailed as a miracle, and the House of Commons 
was told that it must be swallowed whole or some 
thing dreadful would happen. The House @f 
Commons, being moribund, is feebly swallowing the 
poisonous draught. We hope that the Peers will have 
more spirit than to submit to such treatment. Ifa@ 
conference is to be appointed to report on the com 
stitution of the Second Chamber, let there be some 
statesmen, like Lords Salisbury and Midleton, at its 
councils, and, above all, let it not be presided over by 
the wonder-working Speaker, who is a sans-culotte if 
a wig and gown. 


It has been stated in several quarters that Lord 
Bertie is about to retire from the Embassy at Paris, 
and that Lord Hardinge is to succeed him. Wé 
have the best means of knowing that Lord Berti¢ 
neither wishes nor intends to retire before the end of 
the war, as he was pointedly asked by the late Prime 
Minister to remain at his post until the arrival of 
peace. Mr. Asquith’s engagements are, of course; 
not binding on Mr. Lloyd George; but it is very 
unlikely that any Prime Minister or Foreign: Secretary 
would ask an Ambassador to retire during war who 
holds all the threads of French diplomacy in his 
hands. Lord Bertie has secured the confidence of 
French statesmen to a degree that few, if any, of his 
predecessors succeeded in winning. There are two 
kinds of diplomatists, those who have been trained ag 
attachés and secretaries in the various capitals of the 
world, and those who have been educated in Downing 
Street. Lord Bertie is one of the most distinguished 
specimens of the second kind. 


The letters of Lord Inchcape and Mr. Houlder, the 


chairmen of large shipping lines, have narrowed the 


question of meat prices to a small compass. 
Australian beef is landed in London (c.i.f.) at 69d 
per Ib., and mutton at 6$d. per Ib. Argentine mutton 
is landed in London (c.i.f.) at 6 13/16d. and Argentine 
beef at 6 7/16d. Thus frozen beef and mutton from 
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the East and West are delivered here at under 7d. 
a pound, Let us take the next step. The beef and 
mutton so ifhported are bought by the Government 
for the Armies, and only the surplus not used by the 
War Office and the Admiralty is sold by Government 
agents to the wholesale butchers at Smithfield (pre- 
sumably at cost price), who are forbidden, under 
heavy penalties, to sell it to the retail butchers at 
more than $d. per Ib. profit, 


It is clear, therefore, that the retail butchers can 
only have small amounts of imported beef and mutton 
which they have bought in Smithfield Market at 
prices which can in no case (except Patagonian lamb) 
exceed 7$d. per lb. If we turn to home-grown beef 
and mutton we find that the wholesale prices of beef 
and mutton have more than doubled since 1914. 
Thus Scotch beef was quoted in 1914 at 4s. 6d. to 
5s. 2d. per stone of 8 lb.; to-day it is quoted at from 
1os. 8d. to 11s. 1d, English beef has risen from 
4s. 2d. to 4s, 5d. per stone to 10s. 3d. per stone. 
Scotch mutton has risen from 6s. to 6s. 4d. a stone to 
11s. 5d. a stone, while English mutton has risen 
from 3s, 6d. to 4s. @ stone to 11s. 1d. per stone. 
These wholesale prices per stone to some extent justify 
retail prices of 1s. 7d. to 1s. tod. a lb. for beef and 
1s. 8d. to 2s, 2d. a Ib. for mutton and lamb, But 
we want to know two things: (1) Why have the 
wholesale prices of English and Scotch beef and 
mutton more than doubled? Everybody knows that 
wages have risen, and the cost of fodder has risen. 
But have they risen 150 per cent., which is the ratio 
of increased prices? (2) Are the retail butchers 
selling imported beef and mutton, which they buy at 
74d. a lb., at the same prices as home-grown meat? 


No better man to answer these conundrums could 
have been selected than Lord Rhondda, on the 
principle of set a profiteer to catch a profiteer. Lord 
Rhondda (better known as Mr. D. A. Thomas) is one 
of the richest men of the day, and he has made most 
of his fortune recently and quickly by what is rather 
invidiously called company-mongering. By recently 
we do not mean during the war. Lord Rhondda was 
lucky in getting in just before the making of large 
profits became illegal and unpatriotic. Sir Frederick 
Banbury quite rightly called attention in the Press to 
the fact that the new Food Controller was a leviathan 
among directors, and that some of his companies 
beasted of cent. per cent. profits. Lord Rhondda 
returned ‘‘a soft answer’’, yery wisely, pleaded 
guilty to some forty directorships, and announced 
that he had resigned all except, we think, a sleeping 
partnership in a private firm. Lord Rhondda’s sleep 
is, we fancy, made of golden dreams, 


We read in the newspapers that the Duke of Teck 
is to assume the title of Marquess of Cambridge, 
presumably because his mother, Princess Mary of 
Cambridge, was the sister of the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the grandson of George III. Prince Alex- 
ander of Battenberg is to take the title of Marquess of 
Carisbrooke, a fine title, because his mother, the Prin- 
cess Henry of Battenberg (née Princess Beatrice), is 
the Governor of the Isle of Wight. As the children of 
these new peers are to drop out of the circle of 
“ Royals oo and to enter the ranks of the British 
aristocracy, it will be necessary for them to find not 
only courtesy titles for their eldest sons (that will be 
easy), but family surnames for the younger children, 
the Lerds John and the Ladies Jane. As we have 
pointed out in a leading article, the Royal Family is 
descended in the female line from the daughter of 
James Stuart, sixth King of Scotland and first King 
of England of that name. Might not these semi- 


Royal families take the name of Stuart? We do not 
know what the distinguished clans of Seotch and 
Irish Stuarts and Stewarts will say to this proposal. 
We hope they will not raid the office of the Review. 
We cannot congratulate Prince Louis of Battenberg 
on his selection of the title of Marquess of Milford 


The Saturday Review. _ 


Talking of new titles, it is curigns how certain titles 
have been chosen by different families at different 
times, being evidently favourites in the market. Take 
the earldom of Rochester. It was originally borne 
by the Wilmots, of whom the second was the wit, 
poetaster, and rake of Charles the Second’s Court. A 
few years after his death in 1680, Laurence Hyde, son 
of he Chaneellor, and brother of the second Lord 
Clarendon, was made Earl of Rochester. The first 
and only really great Lord Halifax was Sir George 
Savile, who was made first an earl and then a 
marquess, and died in 1695. His third son became 
the second marquess and died in 1700, when, the same 
year, Charles Montague, First Lord of the Treasury, 
was created Baron Halifax, and on the accession of 
George I. was made an earl. Fifty years ago the 
title of Halifax was revived and conferred as a 
viscounty on Sir Charles Wood, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the Ryssell Ministry of 1846. The 
Dukedom of Buckingham has been held by the 
Villiers, by Sheffield Earl of Mulgrave, and finally by 
the Grenvilles. The Earldom of Oxford was held 
originally by the De Veres, and conferred by Queen 
Anne on Harley. The Earldom of Granville was held 
by Carteret, previously by a distant relative, who was 
also Lord Lansdowne, no relation to the Petty Fitz- 
maurices, and finally by the Leveson Gowers. 


When a man is created a peer it is the etiquette for 
him to submit to the King two titles, one of which 
he wishes to take, subject to His Majesty’s choice, 
Lord Leverhulme very quickly announced to the public 
that he had chosen a title compounded of his own and 
his wife’s maiden name. In former days he would 
have confided to the world that His Majesty had been 
graciously pleased to approve of such-and-such a title. 
But in times when the new honours are headed by 
‘The Prime Minister’s List ’’, what can one expect? 
What would King Edward have said to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman if he had published a Prime 
Minister’s list of peers and baronets? Sir Henry 
would have enjoyed a quarter of an hour worse than 
any of Rabelais. 


The lower classes—is the term still permissible?—- 
know more about differences of rank than might be 
imagined. We remember once being interviewed by 
two working-men politicians on “ the state o° the 
nation, something we all understand’’. One was @ 


“‘ What I mean to say is 
this ’’, said the Cockaey, smacking the table, ‘‘ that 
if the Hearl of Salisbury———’’ ‘‘ Mairquis, Chaiclie, 
Mairquis’’, corrected the Scotsman. Marquis is, of 
course, a French title: the older English title is 
Marquess. 

Both Sir Ian Hamilton and Sir Nixon were 
educated at Wellington, and each has had the mis- 
fortune to conduct a disastrous campaign, Until the 
publication of the second part of the Report of the 
Dardanelles Commission it is impossible to say what 
responsibility, if any, General Sir lan Hamilton must 
bear. General Nixon must be judged by the Meso- 
potamia Report just published. appears to be 
one of those braye and brainless sqldiers who dash 
into danger without rightly calculating their resources, 
and who mast pay the penalty of failure. If suc- 
cessfyl, such a general becomes a Murat; if unsuc- 
cessful, he ends as a Nixon. Wellin College, it 
will be remembered, was founded in 1859 as a 
memorial to the Great Duke, and though it gives no 
special military education, a large proportion of its 
bere ot sons of officers and go to Woolwich or 

andhurst. 
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THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. 


HEN the British people are inclined to murmur 
against the German relations of their 
Sovereign, théy ought to read or remember their 
history. In a few days it will be exactly two hundred 
and three years since the Elector of Hanover was pro- 
claimed King George I. of Great Britain, Ireland, and 
France. Had he nof been so proclaimed, Bolingbroke 
and Atterbury would have proclaimed the Pretender, 
the son of James II. and Mary of Modena, as 
James III., a bigoted Papist, as well as a wine- 
bibber and a liar. George I. was on his mother’s 
side the great-grandson of James I., and his succes- 
sion to the British throne was deliberately entailed on 
his mother and her heirs by the British statesmen who 
drew up the second Act of Settlement just before the 
death of William III. That George could not speak 
a word of English, that he was surrounded by a crew 
of German barons and German mistresses, who had 
to be bribed before the King would perform the 
simplest executive act, were sore inconveniences. 
Even the supreme ability of William III. as a soldier 
and statesman could not overcome the dislike excited 
by his broken English and his inability to adapt him- 
self to the ways and manners of English gentlemen. 
The case was much worse with George I., who had 
not an ounce of brains to sweeten his German sottish- 
ness. But Coxe sums up the case in favour of the 
Guelphs in a sentence: ‘‘ The option was necessarily 
made between Hanover and Rome; between civil and 
religious liberty, accompanied by temporary dis- 
advantages, or Papal and despotic tyranny, followed 
by sure and permanent degradation.’’ The enthrone- 
ment of the House of Hanover not only saved us 
from the Stuarts, but it enabled Walpole and sub- 
sequently the Pelhams to establish Parliamentary 
government upon a basis from which even the courage 
and pertinacity of George III. failed to dislodge it. 
There was much jobbery, even robbery, under the 
government of the Whig aristocracy, but it was better 
than ithe ‘personal government of the King. The 
second George was almost as German as his father, 
not quite. He spoke English with a strong German 
accent, and his habits and manners were entirely 
German. The historians have been kind to him, for 
some of his sayings preserved by contemporaries 
would look very different if written as they were 
spoken. When he said to Pitt, ‘‘ You have taught me 
to look for the sense of my people elsewhere than in 
the House of Commons ’’, it was a dignified rebuké to 
a Minister who was playing to the gallery. But ‘‘ You 
have daught me to look for de sense of my beople 
elsewhere dan in de House of Commons ’’ would have 
strained the gravity of anybody but a politician on 
promotion. George III. announced his accession in 
these terms: ‘‘ Born and educated in this country, I 
glory in the name of Briton’’. It is said that these 
words were written in the King’s own hand in the 
draft proclamation, and that the word was ‘‘ Britain ’’, 
not ‘‘ Briton’’. It is no matter, as George’s spelling 
was a little uncertain, like most people’s. George III. 
really spoke, looked, and behaved like an English 
gentleman. He liked farming, hunting, boiled mutton 
and suet pudding, personal gossip, and church- 
going. Yet in politics he was ruled by his German 
mother and, later, by his German wife. For more 
than ten years (1770 to 1782) he succeeded in re- 
establishing, by means of Lord North and the expen- 
diture of nearly his whole Civil List in bribery, the 
personal rule of the Sovereign. But the utter incom- 
petence of his Ministers and generals undid him: the 
failure of the American War broke him, and since 
1784 no Sovereign has ever tried to govern. 

The tragic mistake of the House of Hanover has 
been that in two centuries its members have failed to 
make themselves thoroughly English. The cause of 
this failure has been the sad and stupid superstition 
that royal families are a caste apart, of different 
flesh and blood from their fellows, of a clay superior, 
**meliore luto ’’, to that of which are fashioned the 


best men and women in the countries over which they 
reign. Owing to this superstition our Hanoverian 
kings have for six generations married ‘themselves, 
their sons, and their daughters to German princesses 
and princes, because there were no other Protestants 
of royal blood to be found. Caroline of Anspach (wife 
of George II.), Augusta of Saxe-Gotha (mother of 
George III.), Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz (wife 
of George III.), Caroline of Brunswick (wife of 
George IV.), Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen (wife of 
William IV.), Victoria of Saxe-Coburg (mother of 
Queen Victoria), what a dreary line of prim, proud 
German women, harsh of feature and of mind, not oné 
of whom has ever touched the heart of a generous and 
hospitable nation as wife, mother, or queen! The 
blackguardism of her husband did indeed excite some 
sympathy with Caroline of Brunswick, but i 
evaporated the day after her death. The Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, who married his 
cousin, Queen Victoria, was that very rare bird, @ 
really clever prince. His abilities were of a first-rate 
calibre; his education was better than that of most of 
the English noblemen and statesmen with whom he 
had to deal. He was broad-minded and refined; he 
had no vices and many conspicuous virtues; he wag 
a perfect husband and father. But he was thoroughly 
German, and to his influence over his wife undoubtedly 
was due the blind pro-German policy of England 
during the latter half.of the nineteenth century. 

Great undoubtedly is the debt which the British 
people owe to the House of Hanover, which has saved 
us from autocracy and Papacy, and has smoothed the 
gradual path from aristocracy to democracy. King 
George and Queen Mary are respected and beloved by 
all whose respect and love are worth having. Their 
industry in the public service is untiring and untire 
able. Their loyalty to the system of Parliamentary 
government is unquestioned. Their unselfish and un- 
ostentatious patriotism might put to shame the scant 
performance of many who loom large in the columns 
of the newspapers. There is hardly an hour in their 
crowded day that is not devoted to the demands of 
their subjects. The Prince of Wales is enveloped im 
the good opinion of his brother officers. He is a 
brave, modest, unaffected young man, cheerfully sub: 
missive to discipline and seriously anxious, without 
priggishness, to discharge whatever public duties may 
fall to his share. The time: has arrived.when the 
House of Hanover will become the House of Great 
Britain. A long, bad tradition will be broken: fér 
never again will a British Prince give his hand to a 
daughter of any of the families, whose conduct of the 
war must place them, for at least a generation, beyond 
the pale of civilised society. Outside the German 
royal circle there are only the Houses of Braganza, 
Bourbon, and Savoy, and they are Catholic. It is 
curious to speculate what would have happened if 
young George HI. had been allowed to marry the 
beautiful and witty Lady Sarah Lennox, afterwards 
the mother of the Napiers. Fancy if, instead of the 
Regent and the Dukes of York, Cumberland, Sussex, 
and Clarence, we had reared some princes ‘of the 
Napier mould! The history of England would have 
been different. 


THE CRIME OF SIMLA. 


HOUSANDS of splendid young lives sacrificed 

and millions of money wasted by the stupidity, 
arrogance, and laziness of men in the highest military 
and civil positions, such is the substance of the Com- 
mission’s Report on the Mesopotamian Expedition. 
The tale of official incompetence is so long, and the 


claimants for condemnation are so numerous, that the — 


task of distributing censure is unusually difficult. The 
clearest plan is to divide the business into: (1) The 
policy of the expedition; (2) the execution of tue 
policy. In this way only can we keep separate the 
departments of the politician and the soldier, or—shall 
we say ?—the work of the head and the hand. 
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1. The policy of sending a military expedition to 
the head of the Persian Gulf, which d work its 


way up the Tigris and take Bagdad, was an excellent 
one, and its final success has proved one of the most 
important achievements of the war. It was obvious 
that the expedition must come from India, and there- 
fore the policy became the business of the Secretary 
of State for India in London, assisted by (a) his 
Council, and (b) his expert advisers at the India Office, 
and (c) subject to the approval of the War Committee 
of the Cabinet. It does not appear that Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain ever consulted his Council, which is com- 
posed of experienced Indian ex-officials, but he com- 
municated solely and directly with the Government of 
India, and once, if not twice, he wired to and received 
wires from the general in Mesopotamia. This was 
not only irregular, but obviously a dangerous practice. 
The Military Secretary to Mr. Chamberlain, General 
Sir Edmund Barrow (whose minute was the first sug- 
gestion of the policy), was consulted, as were some 
unnamed officers at the War Office referred to as the 
‘expert advisers of the Government’’. The usual 
thing happened. The military and naval experts 
“hemmed and ‘‘ hawed’’, and were finally talked 
down by the politicians. And the Cabinet were very 
eager that the advance on Bagdad should be made. 
The war was going badly everywhere, and the dis- 
asters on the Gallipoli peninsula were well, known to 
the Cabinet, if to few outside that body. When, 
therefore, General Nixon’s ‘telegram was received, 
saying that he could take Bagdad with the force at 
his command, the Cabinet naturally jumped at the 
prospect of ‘‘a striking success ’’ in the East to set 
off against the blunders in the West. We cannot 
blame the Cabinet for believing the general on the 
spot after the second telegram, and Mr. Chamberlain 
did quite the right thing, on receipt of the first cable, 
when he wired to the Viceroy of India to stop General 
Nixon.. It is childish to suppose that political con- 
siderations do not enter into every war. A striking 
blow at the Turk in the early stages of the war would 
have been most valuable. The expert advisers failed 
the statesmen, as they usually do, and Mr. Asquith 
and his Cabinet allowed themselves to be guided by 
their strong desires and hopes. Blame, of course, 
they must bear: the Prime Minister and the Secretary 
of State cannot escape it. But seeing that the policy 
was in itself sound, the guilt of the Government at 
home flies up and kicks the beam when weighed in 
the scale against the guilt of the Government of India. 

2. It was for the Viceroy’s Government at Simla 
to execute the policy decided on by the Imperial 
Cabinet in Downing Street. The Viceroy, like the 
Secretary of State, has a Council, which was ignored, 
like its counterpart in London. The Government of 
India, says the Report, consisted of the Viceroy, Lord 
Hardinge, and the Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
in India, Sir Beauchamp Duff. An indolent pro- 
consul and a general whose temper has apparently 
been soured, and whose habits have obviously been 
relaxed by a long residence in India, must share 
between them the responsibility of one of the most 
scandalous failures and one of the most moving stories 
of suffering which even the bloodstained annals of 
India can produce. General Sir John Nixon we are 
glad to be able to dismiss in a sentence. Although 
not much under sixty years of age, Sir John Nixon is 
one of those harebrained soldiers, rash, sanguine, and 
not clever enough for the nice adjustment of means to 
end, who with an ounce of luck sometimes win big 
stakes, but who without that magic element of success 
are apt to come to grief. His telegram to Mr. 
Chamberlain was the cause of the first advance on 
Bagdad; but if he blundered, he also fought and 
suffered. It is the two potentates, the Viceroy and 
the Commander-in-Chief, who watched for two years 
from their spacious palaces at Simla and Delhi the suc- 
cessive scenes of the tragedy, that stir our wrath. 
As the Report says, at Calcutta, at Bombay, and in 
London everybody who knew anything knew about the 


horrors of the Mesopotamian campaign, and were 
indignant—‘‘ Delhi and Simla alone were unmoved "’. 
There is something about the failure of the medical 
service of an army which always rouses the feelings 
more than the injuries inflicted by the enemy. It is 
the business of the enemy to injure our troops as much 
as he can, and nobody resents it. But when our own 
army surgeons, from carelessness or incompetence or 
want of appliances, fail to relieve our wounded, there 
is a sense of being hurt by those of one’s household, 
and we do well to be angry. The medical arrange- 
ments for the care of the wounded and sick in the 
Me campaign were so defective that it is 
impossible to read Major Carter’s account of the 
arrival of a hospital river-boat without. nausea. For 
this state of neglect Surgeon-General Sir William 
Babtie, Surgeon-General Hathaway, and Surgeon- 
General MacNeece, Director of Medical Service in 
India, are to blame, and what makes matters infinitely 
worse is that the reports from these medical officers to 
the Indian Government were misleading, not to say 
mendacious. It is astonishing to read that in his 
evidence Sir Alfred Keogh, Director-General Army 
Medical Services at the War Office, said: *‘ I have no 
hesitation whatever in saying that the medical arrange- 
ments connected with the Army in India have been for 
years and years most disgraceful. . . . Anything more 
disgraceful than the carelessness and want of atten- 
tion with regard to the sick soldier in India it is 
impossible to imagine ’’. Why has this disgraceful 
negligence been allowed to go on to the knowledge of 
the authorities ‘‘for years and years’’? Perhaps 
the answer is to be found in the policy of Sir William 
Meyer, the Financial Member of Council, who had the 
unhappy hardihood to boast in the middle of the war 
that he had still further reduced the expenditure on 
the Army! Shylock is bad enough in time of peace; 
in time of war he should be thrown into the Ganges. 
Sometimes the snarling of one of these incompetent 
officials at another is comic. When Major, now 
Colonel, Carter (one of the heroes of the Report who 
ought to be a general) represented to Sir John Nixon 
the condition of the wounded at Ctesiphon, General 
Cowper says: ‘‘I threatened to put him under arrest, 
and I said that I would get his hospital ship taken 
away from him for a meddlesome, interfering 
faddist’’. But a year later General Cowper was him- 
self in straits, and represented to headquarters the 
need for more river transport in January 1916. The 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Beauchamp Duff, ‘‘ at the 
Viceroy’s instigation ’’, telegraphed: ‘‘ Please warn 
General Cowper that if anything gf this sort occurs, 
or I receive any more petulant oruerulous demands 
for shipping, I shall at once remove him from the 
force, and I will refuse him any further employment 
of any kind”. Yet General Sir Beauchamp Duff is 
a G.C.B., K.C.V.O., K.C.S.1., is a gunner, has passed 
a great deal of his life in India, and has reached the 
highest military command in the King’s service except 
that occupied by Sir William Robertson. Lord 
Hardinge is also covered with stars and ribbons, has 
been Ambassador at the Czar’s Court, and occupied 
at the time under review the most splendidly lucrative 
and dignified post in the service of the Crown. What 
is one to say when men in these glorious positions 
behave shamefully? There is a cry for their punish- 
ment. Sir Beauchamp Duff has already been relieved 
of his duties, and it is not likely that Lord Hardinge 
will again be employed in the public service. We 
should say that the contemplation in retirement of the 
close of their careers would be sufficient punishment. 


OUR BALKAN POLICY. 
AVE the Allies of the Entente got a Balkan 
| policy? If not, it is high time they set about 
getting one. There was a very able article in the 


‘* Sunday Times ’’ by Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, in which 

he suggested that the Western Allies should seriously 

consider the feasibility of making peace between the 
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Balkan States, which are bankrupt and exhausted by 
three wars, and using them as a bulwark against the 
Eastern aggression of the Germanic Powers. The 
subject is well worth the consideration of the Western 
Allies, and nothing but good can be done by its 
temperate discussion. 

After the first flurry of 1914 was past, and after 
Russia’s magnificent sweep into Austrian Poland, the 
Allies of the Entente, partly as a matter of bargain 
and partly as a policy of expediency, decided that 
Russia should be allowed to occupy Constantinople, 
whether as absolute owner or as international 
custodian was never made clear, and cannot be known 
until the diplomatic documents are published, which 
perhaps they never will be. That policy ensued, 
amongst other results, the disastrous expedition to 
the Gallipoli peninsula, and that policy has now been 
abandoned. Russia will not, cannot, go to Con- 
stantinople, and cannot therefore be used as a bulwark 
in Eastern Europe against Germany and Austria. 
But if Russia is out of the question, what other 
bulwark can be set up? Mr. Ashmead Bartlett pro- 
poses that the Western Powers should make peace 
between Turkey, Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, and 
Roumania; and he has the courage to urge, with 
what seem to us good reasons, that Turkey should be 
allowed to remain at ‘Constantinople on terms which 
would guarantee the opening of the Straits and the 
conversion of the Golden Horn into an international 
port. Such a proposition raises two questions. Is 
such a policy practicable? If feasible, is such a policy 
desirable ? 

The difficulty of making peace between Turkey and 
the other Balkan States is one which no serious 
person would deny ; but it is the business of diplomacy 
to overcome difficulties. We remember that at an 
early stage of the war Serbia asked the permission of 
the Western Powers to attack Bulgaria before the 
latter’s mobilisation was complete. Sir Edward Grey 
restrained Serbia from anticipating Bulgaria’s 
treacherous assault upon the ground that ‘‘ Balkan 
unity would thereby be endangered’’. At that time 
the talk of Balkan unity was absurd, a mere academic 
lecture. But the policy which is absurd at the 
moment when two combatants are stripping for the 
fray may be quite sound when the combatants are 
exhausted. Balkan unity is an admirable policy 
to-day if it can be brought about. Turkey and Bul- 
garia must by this time have realised what the German 
Emperor has let them in for. They are both penni- 
less, and large portions of their populations must be 
starving. They not, either of them, get anything 
out of the war ex more kicks, and it is impossible 
that they can love the apostles of Kultur in the shape 
of German commandants. As for the obstacles in 
the way of reconciling Serbia and Bulgaria, we are 
apt to overrate the civilisation of the Balkan nations 
and to interpret their feelings by our own. The 
nations of the Balkan peninsula are far removed from 
Western ideas: they are quarrelsome, but then they 
like fighting, up to a eertain point, and, like all 
fighters, they are easily reconciled. They make peace 
and forget. The pacification of the Balkans would 
certainly require a great deal of money; but it would 
be far cheaper to finance the bankrupt States than to 
continue the war on its present scale for years. 

Supposing it to be possible to make peace between 
Turkey, Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece, and Roumania, 
and to detach Turkey and Bulgaria from their present 
alliance, is it a sound policy for the future? To this 
we would reply by asking another question. If we do 
not allow Turkey to remain at Constantinople, what 
Power are we going to put there? Had Greece 
proved a strong nation, and joined the Entente at 
the beginning of the war, the Greeks might have been 
allowed to return to the first Constantine’s capital 
after the lapse of some centuries. But thanks to the 
folly of the last Constantine, that is out of the 
question. We know that the Entente Powers made 
a convention with Italy, but we never heard and we 


do not believe that it concerns Constantinople; indeed, 
it could not well do so, as the Czar of Russia was one 
of the signatories. The point is that.events in Russia 
necessitate an entire revision of our Balkan policy, 
The only other argument that occurs to us is the pres 
judice against Turkey as a Mohammedan Power, an 
argument that would sound a little oddly in the mouth 
of the Emperor of India. The fact that Russia has 
asked for a conference on war aims shows how 
urgently the question of our Eastern policy requires 
consideration. 


WHAT IS THE BASIS OF THE FRANCHISE? 


bag House of Commons should really make up 

its mind as to what is the basis or qualificatiog 
for the possession of a vote. On Monday the House 
seemed to decide that the vote was a prize for bravery 
in the field, a kind of civic decoration for non-civie 
services, as the Government agreed, under threat of 
defeat, to give it to boys of mimeteen. On Tuesday, 
when it was proposed to take away the vote from 
those who refused to serve in the field on so-called 
conscientious grounds, the House declined to accept 
the logical consequence of Monday’s decision and 
passed the franchise to conscientious objectors. All 
this savours of weak sentimentality or mere confusion 
of ideas. If service to the State be accepted as a 
basis for the franchise—and it is not a bad one—it 
follows as a corollary that refusal to serve the State 
is a ground for disfranchisement. Sir George Cave 
replies to this that the Government, having given 
certain persons statutory permission to refuse to 
serve, is ‘‘ estopped ’’ (to borrow a legal term) from 
refusing them the right to vote. We are afraid there 
is no getting over this argument. You cannot punish 
a man for doing what he is legally allowed to de. 
The fact illustrates the folly of having allowed the 
conscientious objector to escape his share of national 
duty. 

Lord Hugh Cecil, while urging the same legal argu- 
ment as the Home Secretary, soared into the region 
of political mysticism when he declared with much 
feeling that ‘‘ salus reipublice’’ is not suprema 
lex’. According to Lord Hugh Cecil, the citizen 
owes allegiance to another and a higher law than that 
of obedience to the State when it calls for his assist- 
ance. That higher law is apparently none other than 
the conscience of the individual, who assumes the right 
of judging whether the State is morally justified in 
calling for his obedience. This is a kind of political 
transcendentalism with which we have no sympathy, 
and which, if embraced by any considerable number 
of citizens, would lead to anarchy. The surrender of 
the right of private judgment in all matters concerning 
the safety of the State lies at the base of civilised 
society. If Lord Hugh Cecil takes his stand on the 
ground that the refusal of a handful of conscientious 
objectors to fight cannot endanger the safety of the 
State we can only rejoice that his ideas of logic and 
patriotism are not those of the vast majority of his 
countrymen. 

At the root of all these discussions in the House of 
Commons lies a confusion of thought as to what the 
franchise is. The distribution of political power is a 
matter of expediency, and not of right. A right is @ 
claim enforceable in a court of law, and when you 
hear someone say that this man or that woman has a 
right to vote, the meaning is that this man or that 
woman is in the speaker’s opinion morally entitled to 
the legal right. The truth is that the franchise, as 
Disraeli consistently maintained, is a trust, to be used 
for the benefit of all by a number of citizens selected 
by the legislature. For over four centuries the quali- 
fication for the franchise was the possession or oecupa- 
tion of property of a certain value and contribution to 
the public burthens by the payment of taxes. 
occupation of property, however stall, and the pay- 
ment of rates were taken as proofs of worthiness to 
share in the government of the commonwealth. 
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‘These ‘tests of trustworthiness have now. been swept 
away, and in the case of citizens over forty-one 
nothing has been substituted, for we regard a resi- 
dence of six months in one area as nothing. You 
might just as well set up as a ‘test ‘the fact that a 
‘man or woman had eaten or drunk so many ounces of 
food and drink in the ‘prescribed period. ith regard 
to sailors and soldiers, service at sea and on Jand 
has been accepted as a qualification for the franchise, 
and there could be ‘none better, except that \it assumes 
the war is going to last for ever. The ‘basis of the 
franchise ought to be some permanent ‘proof of good 
citizenship. But that is a counsel of perfection which 
it is now too late to recommend. We do, however, 
protest against those who will not fight and who are 
not asked to give any evidence that they pay taxes or 
occupy property being allowed to share in ‘the election 
of representatives who make laws and choose ‘the 
government of the Empire. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


Appreciation (No. 152) BY F. G. 
Srone, C.M.G. 


Air RAIDS AND THE QUESTION OF REPRISALS. 


HE correspondent of the ‘‘ Observer”, writing 

from Berne, says: ‘‘ Not since the simking of 

the ‘ Lusitania’ thas there been such rejoicing in 
Germany as over the last air raid on Lenden ”’. 

If the German people could have been largely repre- 
sented at the solemn burial serviee at Poplar parish 
church last week, when eighteen little -coffins, 
arrayed in a pathetic row on trestles, awaited 
removal to the last earthly resting-place of their 
occupants, while the priest repeated the words which 
found an echo in every heart: ‘‘ He cometh up :and 
is cut down like a flower. . . . In the midst of life 
we are in death ’’, how greatly would their rejoicing 
have been enhanced ! 

The Bishop of London, who conducted the service, 
deprecated the idea of reprisals: ‘‘ No self-respecting 
citizen would demand an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth ’’. 


Among the citizens who are not ‘‘ self-respecting ”’, ~ 


according to the dictum .of the Bishop of London, are 
the Lord Mayor of London and the vast concourse of 
citizens who assembled inside and outside the London 
Opera House on 17 June, together with the repre- 
sentatives of over 8,000 munition workers in London 
(male and female), to vote for the following 
resolution : : 
‘That this meeting of London’s inhabitants hereby 
expresses its utter abhorrence of the German method 
of warfare by the murder of innocent women and 
children in air raids on open towns and cities, and 
is of opinion that the only means of bringing the 
inhumanity and cruelty of these dastardly and 
criminal attacks home to the German people is by 
systematic and ruthless reprisals. It therefore calls 
on the Government to initiate immediately a policy 


of ceaseless air attacks on German towns and cities 


in order that their populations may experience the 
tfiects of such methods of iwarfare, ‘and thus be 
induced to force the German authorities to cease this 
wanton and useless destruction of life and property ”’. 
Another voice from ‘the pulpit is ‘that of the Rev. 
Harry Lancelot Warneford, rector of Foxley, who is 
not a ‘‘ self-respecting citizen '’—nor in ithe Bishop 
of London’s diocese. Preaching in Foxley Church he 
said: ‘‘ It seems the only way to stop these air raids 
1s for the civilian population in Germany to cry out 
against them and insist on their being put an end to, 
which, indeed, they will mever do until they have 
tasted of the cup themselves and learnt by bitter 
experience that dropping bombs on women and 
children is not war, but pure and unadulterated 
Murder 
_The Archbishop of ‘Canterbury’s fervid denuncia- 
tion of those who advocate reprisals will scareely 


appeal to logical minds; but, on the other ‘hand, may 
cause seme waverers to conclude that ‘the arguments 
against reprisals weak, in their hysterical 


Mayor of Londen; and there ‘is ample cvidence all 
over the country of a growing determination to insist 

policy of “‘an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth” as being the only policy which the Hun 
can understand .and will perforce respect. 

There are two main questions to consider: one is 
that of the justification for reprisals; ‘the other is ‘that 
of expediency. In order to form a reasoned opinion 
on these dssues it is necessary before all things to try 
to understand, or at any rate to realise, the German 
mentality. We to remember, in the first 
instance, that the cement which binds the German 
nation together in its determination 'to prosecute the 
war to a:more or less successful issue, at any sacrifice, 


is hatred of England: 


‘* You we will hate with a lasting hate, 
We will never forgo our hate ’’. 


These are the terms :in which the German civil popula- 
tion, men, women, and children, delight to address the 
people of England. 

Dr. Nicolai, Professor of Physiology at Berlin 
University, and formerly physician to the German 
Imperial Family, in a remarkable book just published, 
entitled ‘‘ Biology of War ’’,* writes: ‘‘1 was asked 
recently by .one of our ablest military men whether it 
were not possible to drop bombs containing cholera 
germs or. bacilli behind ‘the enemy’s lines. 
When I told him that I didn’t think there would be 
much object in doing so, and that it was likewise 
scarcely humane, he replied with a contemptuous 
gesture: ‘ What have we to do with humanity in this 
war? Germany is justified in doing anything ’. 

‘‘ And, unhappily, millions think as did this indi- 
vidual, a man im himself of superior character; and 
most think far worse things. For instance, a General 
Staff doctor said to me at Graudenz that he had often 
wondered whether we could not somehow contrive to 
slip into Russia, in order to inoculate the Russians 
there with living bacteria, ‘for against such a herd 
everything was legitimate’ ’’. 

It is abundantly clear that the German people is one 
with its rulers on the policy of air raids, and is as 
a people individually and jointly respomsible for the 
murders committed. It requires, therefore, no justi- 
fication if we decide ‘to retaliate on the principle of 
“an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth”’ in 
dealing with a people who will not understand any 
other form of argument. : 

The question of the expediency of reprisals, how- 
ever, opens up a wider field. It may be asked 
whether the machines required for a raid on 
Cologne could not be employed to better purpose 
from a strictly military point of view; in fact, whether 
their diversion from purely military work may not be 
detrimental to the energetic prosecution of the war: 
the answer is ‘that #f raids were confined to towms 
where munitions of any sort are being made they 
would serve the double purpose of reprisals for raids 
on English towns and destruction of the means by 
which the munitions are produced, which would be 
even more effective from the point 
than the blowing up of an occasional munition dump. 

But apart from such operations andertaken by the 
air service in France ‘there is another source from 
which to draw our reprisal squadrons without touch- 
ing the Army in France, and that is our home defence 
air service. This service can never be even approxi- 
mately equal to dealing with daylight aeroplane raids 
successfully, unfess it is increased ‘to an extent which 
could not ‘fail to have a serious ‘effect on the ontput 


Observer”, rz June, Own Correspondent’ at Berne. 
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of pilots and machines for the Army and Navy on the 
fighting fronts; but if we employed only a portion 
of the number of aeroplanes and seaplanes which are 
now held in readiness to attack enemy raiders upon 
well-organised raids on German towns there can be 
little doubt that their action would be ten times more 
effective than it is at present. The defence in this 
kind of warfare must be infinitely stronger than the 
attack in order to be effective, and the moral of that 
is that the best way to prevent the enemy from raid- 
ing is to raid him first, and to continue doing so until 
he gives up the game. The adoption of this policy 
‘requires that the necessary number of large raiding 
machines should be maintained, and consequently 
an immediate revision of classification for output. 
Incidentally it may be observed that the training of 
pilots for this service is far easier than in the case 
of fighting machines; the big raiders are compara- 
tively easy to manage, and neither the pilot nor the 
machine is required to perform the hair-raising acro- 
batic feats which command success in the air battle. 
There are many pilots who are temperamentally un- 
suitable for the réle of the fighting machine, who 
would make excellent pilots for the raiding machine. 

These appear to be the two main points for con- 
sideration; and if ‘‘ justification ’’ be conceded, as we 


think it must be, and ‘‘ expediency ’’ be admitted, | 


all other points sink into comparative insignificance, 
though they may demand respectful consideration. 
Perhaps the most important of these other points is 
the fear that by retaliating on the German people 
with their own weapons we are in danger of imper- 
ceptibly drifting towards the evolution of a men- 
tality in ourselves which up till now we have regarded 
with aversion and horror in the Germans; this is a 
danger which, if it really exists, we can face with 
cheerful composure, strong in a robust sense of having 
had to resort to this (to us) extreme measure, in a 
purely judicial spirit, and with no other feeling than 
one of aversion from the methods which have been 
forced on us. There will be considerable satisfaction 
if the immediate result is to save our women and 
children from further outrage, and incidentally to 
prevent the German people from piling up the awful 
reckoning which they must pay before their sins can 
be forgiven them either in this world or in the world 
to come. 

There is no time to be lost in academic discussion ; 
the German raids will be repeated in ever-increasing 
force, and very grave results may be anticipated 
if the situation is allowed to get out of hand. The 
country must continue to show in the most unmis- 
takable terms that it will support the Government 
whole-heartedly in a well-considered policy of judicial 
reprisals; and the Government may with advantage 
recall the lesson learnt at Bermondsey under the 
régime of ‘‘ wait and see’’, and profit thereby in due 
time. 


A STORY OF NO MAN’S LAND. 
By aN OFFICER IN KITCHENER’S ARMY. 


T was a commonplace job enough, one that is per- 
formed at hundreds of points up and down the 
front on any night. But it is never commonplace to 
the performers, even to the most hardened. The mere 
crawling out over the parapet and the wriggle through 
the barbed wire are adventures, and the rise and fall of 
flare lights, and the ‘‘ tap-tap ’’’ of machine-guns take 
on a new significance when you, personally, may be 
revealed by the lights and shot by the machine-guns 
instead of seeing and hearing them from behind the 
parapet. And to all men on such duties may come the 
greatest adventure of all. None of these things, how- 
ever, troubled Private Jones. He accepted patrol duty 
as he accepted all other duties, with resignation: in 
this case almost with alacrity, for it meant exemption 
from sentry duty for the night, no digging, an earlier 
and longer sleep, and probably an extra tot of rum. 
So, as quietly as possible, when the time came he 


— 


followed the N.C.O. and his other companion 
the parapet. The ground they covered was a very fa 
sample of No Man’s Land: stakes, barbed wire, sand 
bag breastworks, shell holes, and some enormous miine 
craters which had made the place notorious. It was 
over the ridges between these craters that the pany 
crawled, for a mine had recently been exploded am 
reasonably near the German line, doing no damage 
the English mining system, and it was suspected tha 
the crater had been made as a starting-place ig 
further mining operations. Jones and Co. were theme 
fore to investigate the spot, and as they wriggial 
through mud and over piles of chalk and débris, the 
were perhaps rather excited; for they were gui 
definitely ‘‘ looking for trouble’. The only way togt 
what is in a mine crater is to go and look over the edge. 
and there was no knowing what they would find onthe 
other side. Their object was not to kill or to makeg 
fuss, but to look, see, and return without disturbangy 
so that a neat and explicit report could be sent to the 
brigadier next morning. 

They crept on. Their course had been carefully 
reconnoitred by daylight through a periscope, and, the 
night being dark, the German was lavish of his flargs; 
so that it was easy to lie flat with one’s head up ant 
con the next few yards, and then move on again when 
the flare died away into darkness. As for the machine 
guns, they were always there, and the only thing tos 
was to hope that they would aim high. Without humy 
they reached the edge of the crater, and slowly, vey 
slowly, the N.C.O. pulled himself up the slope ga 
peeped over. Rashly he stayed up while the next fam 
shot into the air, but he saw nothing, heard nothing, 
and after waiting some time the party decided ® 
return. It was ‘on the return journey that Adventure 
overtook Private Jones. He was but a short way ftom 
his own trench when there was a flash and a ctagh 
which knocked him senseless. It was one of 
nightly trench mortars. His companions, though a 
stunned, were completely dazed for the time, with jist 
enough sense to tumble into the cover of the treat 
There they found help, and a search party was sent@ut 
for Private Jones, but, owing to the darkness and it 
vagueness of the rest of the patrol induced by tt 
explosion of the mortar bomb, Private Jones was not® 
be found, and he remained where he had fallen, ia 
shell hole, with a machine-gun bullet through his ig 

Presently he came to his senses: he felt thirsty tom 
appalling degree. He tried to get up, but a fem 
twinge through his leg warned him that locomoti¢n, 
unaided, was out of the question. So he lay Sil 
being a philosophic soul, confident that the stretcher 
bearers would find him soon. The night was Vey 
quiet and there was less rifle fire, and he half dozed, 
half sank into unconsciousness, and to this day hes 
not certain whether what happened next occurred whl 
he was asleep, in delirium, or awake. But he is sat 
that it did happen. The silence was broken by a Mh 
portly voice, or, rather, voices, the like of which it 
had never heard before. There was certainly no huma 
being near, and he realised, with a start, that @ 
voices came from a pile of sandbags near. - They wet 
neatly dovetailed into one another to form a breast 
work, and were filled with earth; it was this whid 
made their voices fat and rather important, for a same 
bag has not fulfilled the law of its being till it is fille 
with something. Sometimes it is a mere receptadl 
and only half full at that; but the most noble sandbags 
are filled tight with earth and hammered into positig® 
They then become part of the British front line, and@t 
proportionately self-important. 

‘* Of course ’’, said the chorus of voices, ‘‘ it 
us that the safety of the line ultimately depends. Umi 
is our motto: united we stand, and without us # 
trenches would certainly fall in, and in that eventualil] 
the front line would disappear, and then, of cours 
the safety of the British Army would be jeopardisé® 
Truly ours is a great responsibility!’’ And Privat 
Jones swears that he saw some of the sandbags Swe 
and stiffen with importance in the light of a fam 
Oh, you fellows are always boasting”, said a 
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rusty voice. ‘‘ You think because there are such piles’ | alliance between your family and mine is traditional.”’ 


and piles of you that you’re very important. But you 
aren't, really. The first shell that comes along will 
knock you sideways.’’ It was a tall piece of iron that 
spoke. His whole body was made of curves; he 
thought they were part of his natural beauty, and 

ided himself on them, but, really, they had been put 
there to hang barbed wire on. Owing to long exposure 
and to standing all by himself he was very rusty and 
crusted, and had very strong opinions of his own, and 
it was almost impossible to argue with him. ‘‘ If you 
want to know who keeps the trenches safe ”’, he said, 
“well, I’m a modest man, but look at me. What is 
a trench without a barbed wire screen? A mere ditch. 
And whoever heard of barbed wire without stakes to 
hold it up and keep it tight and firm? Noone. Sand- 
bags indeed! ’’ And he coughed crossly, for he had 
been there a long time, with his feet in clay soil, and 
his health and his temper had suffered. 

The sandbags winced a little at his words, for there 
is a terrible tradition in the sandbag family that, as a 
matter of fact, no sandbag can stand shell fire. But it 
is such a shameful thought that it is never mentioned 
out loud, but is only hinted at. Still, every sandbag is 
painfully conscious of it and does his best to conceal 
the fact from other people. So these sandbags pulled 
themselves together and took up the argument. ‘‘In 
my opinion ’’, said one of the fullest, ‘‘ your statements 
are incorrect. Granted that barbed wire is a valuable 
accessory to any trench, it is still no more than an 
accessory, and it is the trenches themselves that are 
the determining factor in the preservation of the men 
who occupy them. And you will surely admit, there- 
fore, that we, as an integral part of those trenches, are 
of greater importance than yourself, who are merely an 
extraneous detail.’’ At this, so Private Jones relates, 
the iron post stiffened so much with rage that one of its 
curves was quite straightened out. ‘’ Detail!’’ it 
barked. ‘‘ Extranecus! Curse your impudence! You 
fat things lie there, and men tread on you and use you 
as rifle rests and spend days and nights building you 
up when you fall down, and when the first shell comes 
along, why, where are you? Simply nowhere. But 
look at me! Many’s the Boche I’ve stopped in my 
time. Man and boy I’ve stood in this place for two 
mortal years, and devilish cold it’s been, too. But have 
I ever flinched? No, sir! nor likely to! ”’ 

‘I do wish you gentlemen would stop arguing so 
fiercely. Really, it makes me all of a tremble.”” By 
this time Private Jones was recovering from his sur- 
prise, and was indeed becoming prepared for anything. 
So he was not in the least startled to hear these last 
words coming from a long, grey strand of barbed wire 
that ran through one of the curves in the iron post and 
disappeared in the darkness. It was quite a new piece, 
and still preserved an aristocratic grey colour. Its 
voice was very slow and genteel, though its intelligence 
was rather limited. And it had a very clinging nature, 
so Jones says. ‘‘I never quite understand’, it went 
on, ‘‘ all this talk about war, and personal argument 
always seems to me a trifle indelicate. I know nothing 
about war and shells and the other things which you 
gentlemen get so fierce about. I’m a timid creature—I 
must have something to cling to. And really I have 
been so rudely treated. I was part of an exceedingly 
handsome strand of wire, and when I was made, after 
a most terrible journey, I was carried in the arms of a 
man to this place. You will hardly believe how vulgar 
and even coarse he was. I clung to him, naturally. 
And the language that he used: my dear sirs, it almost 
turned me rusty. And then he cut me clean through 
with a sharp instrument, and if it hadn’t been for this 
gentleman here [she meant the iron post] I have no 
idea how I should support myself. But some of those 
dear Boches came over to me, and I was so pleased to 
see them. They are so nice and fat, and so easy to 
cling to. Some of them have stayed with me ever 
since, 

“Delighted, madam ’’, said the post, ‘‘ to find that 
you are on my side. I shall always be proud to render 
you any support in my power. I believe that an 


And he tried to give a polite bow, but was so stiff that 
a onty crackled slightly and chipped off a flake or two 
rust. 

Conceited ass!’’ began the before 
they could say any more there was a mu ** pop ”’ in 
the distance and a long-drawn-out whistling sound. 
The sandbags stopped the argument at once and started 
to encourage one another. ‘‘ Here he comes, boys; 
brace yourselves up, hang on ; heads down, 
mouths shut.’”’ As they spoke the whistling grew 
louder and nearer, and with a final ‘‘ whizz!’ some- 
thing heavy shot into the ground and threw up clods 
of earth in all directions, some of which hit the iron 
post and made him clang indignantly. ‘‘ Ha, ha!”’ 
shouted the sandbags, ‘‘ we did him that time. Well 
done all! ’’ But from deep down in the came a 
cross, miserable voice. ‘‘ Well done?’”’ it said; 
‘* well done? You’ve nothing much to boast about. 
I’m not a proper shell at all; I’m only a ‘dud’. And 
it’s all the fault of the wretched woman who made me. 
She’s in love, or something like that, and she put my 
fuse into me upside down. I did my best to warn her, 
but she wouldn’t take any notice. When she had 
finished she kissed me, ugh! and told me I was to kill 
the ‘ verdammte Englander ’, whoever they are. Later 
on I met a lot of my brothers, and they all said the 
great thing for us shells to do was to burst, and that 
when we did so nothing could stand against us. Then 
a man put me into a long tube and shut the door behind 
me, and something gave me a most terrific kick from 
behind, which sent me sailing through the air. At first 
I almost fainted; but then I realised that the great 
moment of my life was coming, and that I was going to 
burst. And then I hit the ground here, and I haven't 
burst and I haven’t hurt or damaged anything. Oh, 
that wretched woman!’’ They could hear him mutter- 
ing curses to himself, and these presently died away, 
as Jones told me, into a muffled sound of sobbing. The 
others all seemed to notice this, too, and all seemed too 
shy to speak to the newcomer at all, much less to say 
anything rude to him, although he had meant to blow 
them to pieces. For that, according to Jones, was the 
mest curious thing about all the talk he heard that 
night: none of the speakers seemed to feel they were 
at war at all. They each knew what they were there 
for, but none of them had any violent feelings, nor had 
any hatred for the sandbags or shells or barbed wire on 
the other side. They went on talking for a long time 
about trenches and the curious people who lived in 
them, and how they all disliked the noise and fuss and 
shouting which sometimes happened round them. 
Suddenly he noticed that it was growing lighter, and 
he saw a red streak of light in the east. Apparently 
the things saw it, too; at any rate, they all stopped 
talking at once, and though Jones plucked up courage 
to ask them several questions—for he was getting very 
much interested—they refused to answer any questions, 
and not a word could he get out of them. 

It was a thick misty morning ; the storm of the night 
had quite blown over, and the heavy cloud of fog that 
hung over everything gave promise of a fine day to 
come. And a lark flew up into the sky as if he were 
rejoicing in the morning. Jones, too, rejoiced in the 
morning, but for quite a different reason. A thick mist 
was his only e of being hidden from the Germans, 
and, sure enough, he soon heard the movements of a 
search party, and was able to attract their attention. 
They found him and carried him into the trench and 
down to the dressing station. Of course, he told them 
all about what. had happened; but all they said was, 
‘* All right, old chap, never worry about that. ‘Ere, 
’ave a Woodbine!’’ He thought the M.O. would be 
interested, but the M.O. was apparently very busy, and 
merely told him to keep quiet and lie still while he 
dressed him. Long afterwards I met Jones, and he 
told me the story, and as all my literary friends assure 
me that anything that happens in war time must be 
true, I have told the story as.simply as I can, and 
almost exactly as he told it to me, and I give it to you 
for what it is worth. R. H. 
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‘“BORIS. GODOUNOW AT DRURY LANE. 
Lhe opera in English should succeed in war 

time after having failed to establish itself for 
generations of leisured peace is not to be answered: by 
the critics. Have we not preved quite conclusively, 
at one: time or another, that opera, except as a stately 
funetion under distinguished patronage, would never 
obtain a footing in London? Here, however, is the 
fact. Opera: in English at Drury Lane and simul- 
taneously at the Shaftesbury is for the moment a 
suecess. Ati a time when most of our theatrical 
managers have agreed to assume that the public is too 
tired and depressed: for anything but the trashiest 
revue the public has inconsequently made up its mind 
to enjoy. “Boris. Godounow ”’, ‘‘ Faust ’’, ‘‘ Aida ’’, 
and other works not without merit in their time and 
kind. The dearth of reasonable amusement in London 
may have: something to do with it. Opera is probably 
securing adherents: which the theatre has deservedly 
lost. Or perhaps it is: simply that: no one has: ever 
worked so: obstinately and: with such) resource as: Sir 
Thomas: Beecham,. or that: the war is making people 
musical. There is, at any rate, no doubt at all that 
the audiences assembled to hear ‘‘Aida’’ and 
‘* Boris” at Drury Lane are as big and as joyful as 


the audiences assembled to. hear ‘“ Chu: Chin Chow ’” 


at His Majesty’s Theatre, and that they show every 
disposition to believe that the one is as good as the 
other: Some day, perhaps, they may come to like it 
even: better. 

Meantime we Have operas in English at Drury Lane 
succeeding’ upon their merits as musicianly. and 
comely productions: They apparently require no 
assistance from foreign’ stars brilliant with success in 
many capitals, from audacious colourists, famous 
choreograpliers, or a ballet whose least ranker and 
filer it was a social privilege to meet’at supper. Take, 
for example, the Drury Lane production Jast week of 
‘*Boris.”’. The opera was tastefully mounted and 
well sung. The chorus was im time and tune. The 
standard’ in finish and precision was high: One thing 
should’ especially be noted: Throughout the opera we 
were conscious: that the company was working loyally 
on behalf of the production, and for that alone. There 
was no suggestion of competing’ principals grouped 
against a background’ of listless supernumeraries. 
These operas, produced by what is really a repertory 
company, astonishingly justify the repertory idea both 
as a school for artists and’ as a method of produc- 
tion. The individual members of the company at 
Drury Lane now begin to be well known, but they do 
not presume on. our favour. They aim at achieving 
an opera, and nog at a series of personal hits or im- 
pressions. The nearest approach in ‘ Boris’’ to a 
merely personal triumph in a set’ piece was Mr. 
Webster. Millar’s singing in the love duet. But this 
could hardly be avoided, since he was the only singer 
present, and the. music is as immediately popular in 
character as Walter Rubens or Herman Finck. Mr. 
Robert’ Parker’s Boris was naturel and dramatic, and 
his singing was excellent. But neither he nor Mr. 
Ranalow’s drunken monk (a notable addition to his 
gallery of’ bucolic bassos), nor Mr. Millar’s Dmitri, 
obtruded' into the play unless they were definitely 
needed: in the score; and when they were needed in 
the score they sang to the word’ or action required, 
and. not to the audience. In a word, producer,, con- 
ductor, singers, the chorus, and the scene-painter, by 
simply working together without display or fuss or 
theory of any Kind, quite naturally solve the problem 
(as nearly as it can be solved) which. Mozart. and. the 
Italians frankly gave up as a bad: job, and which has 
completely b: fled the musicians. who have pedantically 
devoted themselves to its solution. They contrive to 
present us with an opera without needlessly 


emphasising the fact that opera is a highly conven- 
tional’ hybrid form of art which,, by all the laws of 
right reason, ought never to have been invented. 

** Boris Godounow’’ is an. excellent opera where- 
with to broaden the basis of opera’s popularity among 


intelligent playgoers and amateur musicians. It jg 
over thirty years, old, and, consequently, for mas 
Londoners still has all the charm: of novelty. i 
musical style it is what old Chapman would hage 
described as ‘‘ pervial’’—clear, facile, and! flowing 
easily from point to point. It is also various, rangy 
through moods. of idyllic love im mazurka rhythm 
convivial rascality, playful simplicity which Mp 
Walter de la Mare might reasonably envy,. faultless 
liturgical solemnity which Dr.. Terry could hardly ime 
prove upon, choruses in every stage of carefully 
animated disorder up tothe meod of sombm 
remorseful Tsar Boris: himself. Such an opera hag 
only to be heard with open and: hospitable ears to win 
immediate and general favour. Happily there is now 
no reason why an English audience should not with 
open ears receive it. We may now conveniently 
forget. that ‘‘ Boris’’ was: once’ a watchword j@ 
Russia, that an attitude was once essential to the 
listener, that it was necessary to- know how and why 
Moussorgsky was a realist, a revolutionary, and @ 
democrat; how. he fitted the: note to the word, anf 
was above all things psychological! We are free ig 
hear ‘‘ Boris” simply as a musical story, to listen 
the tunes (which it was once am article of faith @ 
Moussorgsky’s admirers to. say did not exist), 
follow the story, and to enjoy the author’s naive 
pleasure in his rhythms and motives, without bother 
ing too much about his methods. Hitherto it has beep 
no:easy matter for English amateurs of music to form 
natural and steady opinions about the great Russian 
composers, and’ more especially about Moussorgsky 
For a generation Russian music in England has 
meant Tschaikovski, and Tschaikovski is of more im 
portance as the bait whereby Eondon was lured into 
raising Sir Henry Wood to the dignity of a semb 
municipal institution than as a representative Russiam 
composer. More recently Russian music has meant 
Shaliapin, and Shaliapin was in some ways a disaster, 
During the famous season in which he appeared: suc 
cessively in ‘‘Ivan the Terrible’’, ‘‘ Boris Godow 
now’’, and “Prince Igor’’ London was too pre 
occupied with its discovery that the greatest living 
actor im Europe had the finest bass voice within 
operatic memory to settle the conflicting claims of 
Rimsky Korsakoff, Moussorgsky, Borodin, and thelr 
friends. The matter was left to the professional 
critics, who either from contributory negligence of 
deliberate conspiracy persuaded us to talk and think 
rather more about Moussorgsky than the rest. The 
reason of this lies deeper than any merely technical 
question of musical criticism. Moussorgsky happems 
to have professed very definite theories and intentions 
He claimed to be a revolutionary in his. music, and 
he was credited with a democratic bias in his polities: 
His operas flouted the Slavonic decencies of 1870 48 
Rabelais flouted the schoolmen and as- Mr. Bernard 
Shaw once flouted the Whigs. This. was enough for 
an uncritical generation which has got its art. and 
its politics hopelessly mixed. up, and insists that 
Euripides, Beethoven, or Chaucer shall be judged if 
relation to proportional representation, the licensing 
laws, or the conscription of. wealth. Moussorgsky, if 
fact, was “‘ pushed’. The pushing was. unobtrusive, 
instinctive, possibly only. half-deliberate. There was 
something about the author of ‘‘ Boris’’, with his 
realist ideas, his love of a crowd,.and his fondness. for 
reputed discords, which. appealed to the conscientiously 
modern person, for whom all art is: really Radical if 
disguise. Moussorgsky has come to be accepted. ag 
pre-eminently the truthful, sincere, intense, and pro 
found musician of his time and. race. 

There is. really very little basis for: this. estimate of 
Moussorgsky. If any intelligent, accessible amateus 
of music will sweep from. his. mind all that he: has 
heard of Moussorgsky’s. naturalism, anarchism, and 
so forth, and agree to hear ‘‘ Boris’ as the operati¢ 
story of a wicked. unele who: killed his nephew and 
afterwards repented, he will soen conclude that 
Moussorgsky’s love of a crowd: was the musician's 
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love of a chortis; and has nothing to do with the 
doctrines: of liberty, equality, and” fraternity, that 
his psychology does not prevent him’ from writing 
very agreeable songs and interludes which are 
solely justified by their purely lyrical’ quality, and that 
when he hits upon a good niusical phrase he will 
repeat it again atid again simply because he likes it, 
and, being a Russian, has not the organising power 
to develop it logicafly in accordance with the needs of 
his drama. 

Incidentally, musicians no longer have any excuse 
for not making up their minds quite definitely about 
the greater Russians. It must be’ their business 
henceforth firmly to insist that among many 
spontaneous, agreeable composers, some’ half-dozen 
of whom were gifted with great natural genius, one 
alone was fitted to rank with the greatest of the 
Europeans. Outside Germany the greatest’ potential 
musician who has hitherto appeared is Borodin. Un- 
fortunately, Borodin was by ‘salaried’ profession a 
chemist, who usually composed his miusic as Congreve 
wrote ‘‘ The Old Bachelor’’, ‘* in’ recovery from a fit 
of sickness’’. Even so, he has left’ a symiphony not 
unlikely to rank’ some day with Beethoven’s best, and 
an opera’ which, in spite of the scrappiness’ due to his 
chemical preoccupations, is, on the whole, the biggest 
thing in music since “ The Mastersingers’’. Perhaps 
Sir Thomas’ Beecham, now that he has helped to 
clear our minds in regard to “ Boris’”’, will shortly 
give us an opportunity of forming a juster opinion’ of 
“ Prince Igor ”’. 


THE RIDER ON THE WHITE HORSE. 


IN MEMORY. OF THE ULSTERMEN WHO FELL JN THE GREAT 
CHARGE OF I JULY 1916, 


By Two ULsterR’ Women. 


“And behold, a pale horse: 
And he that sat upon him, 
His name was Death.” 


[In the province of Ulster 1 July is kept a: holi- 
day by the population, whose ancestors on that 
day over two hundred years ago won the Battle of the 
Boyne under’ the command of William: of Orange. 
On the eve of 1 July in every village the men 
march out playing on enormous drums, which they 
continue beating until dawn. 

The ‘‘ Rider on the: White Horse’’ is the name 
often given to King William, whose picture: hangs in 
the place: of honour in every Ulster homestead. In 
these Ulster portraits the conqueror of. James: I, is 
invariably depicted mounted on a white steed, wearing 
an orange sash, and brandishing his sword above the 
scene of the famous battle. | 


CMe night is almost at an end. All through: the 
brief hours of partial darkness the moist air has 
vibrated to the dull, heavy rumbling of the artillery 
and the sky has been rent and riven by the rapid, 
ceaseless flashing of strange, infernal flames and 
tongues of burning crimson. Bursting shrapnel in 
points of fire has stabbed the shadows lying over 
the fields and cut into the black outlines of the trees 
and hill slopes now touched by the luminous greytiess 
that is spreading. in the east. It is the hour when 
the birds were wont to bestir themselves, preen their 
feathers,. and chirrup one to the other before setting 
forth to forage for food down the long, grassy 
avenues of Thiepval Wood—Thiepval Wood, where 
in happier times the. peasant childrén came clattering 
and chattering, to gather the lilies and brown beech 
nuts. But the children and most of the birds have 
, along: with nearly everything else that is fair 

and pure and innocent—extepting the poppies and 
cornflowers, and they still remain. Little by little 
the light increases, the greyness gives place to a 
misty whiteness, and the atmosphere is chilly. Then 


a shaft of golden sunlight gleanis for an instant 
through the trailing, floating clouds hanging low’ over 


the distant méadows, the larks spring up through 
the haze into* the bite’ sky and’ it is’ morning 
the morning’ of r July 1916. 

It is the dawn which the men of the Ulster Divi- 
sion’ have long hoped for arid expected. ‘It is, more- 
over, the’ day on which it has been their custom 
through centuries to salute the memory of their 
aricestors, the soldiers who followed illiam of 
Orange to liberty and victory atross the river of the 
Boyne. There’is, herein France, another river. The 
front line of the Ulster trenches skirts the edge of the 
wood, runs down to the marshy ground adjoining it, 
and continues half a mile to the northwards. Scattered 
near this river of the Aricre are the graves of thie 
Frenchthen who fell whilst driving’ the ns back 
from the’ Martie and the Aisne, and amongst the 
neighbourifig swamps can still be seen the half- 
submerged wheels of the’ guns’ which von Kluck had 
abaridoned during his retreat. To the Ulstermen has 
been’ assigned’ the stupendous anid seemingly impos- 
sible task of attacking’ the Boche trericlies immediately 
to the north’ of Thiepval village along with those 
to’ and running’ a short distance to’ the 
north of the’ streattt 

At last all is in readiness, and as‘ the first sunbeam 
breaks through’ the haze’ hovering above the 
enemy lines, eight of the’ Ulster battalions slip from 
their trenches and move forward, two of these 
battalions lining up under the’ shelter of the brow of 
the hill’ half-way across No Man’s Land, a spot’ not 
more than’ two hundred’ yards removed from their 
objective. men, as’ they lie ddOwn to wait’ in’ the 
road, well know their orders. They are to sweep up 
the hill in front’ of them, push on over the brown, 
scarred opel ground where death stalks as master, 
and carry the three first German lines; wheté' they 
are to dig therfiselves in, whilst: the other battalions 
of the division’ chai past’ them to capture’ the 
enemy’s fourth atid fifth positions: From the place 
where they listen for the whistles ordering’ the 
advance’ cati’ see riothing’ save the grass-topped 
ditch and the rising ground beyond: The mysterious, 
awful region, empty of arfy living’ thing, that stretches 
between them and their foes, the place where their 
glory is to be found, is hidden. 

Boom—boom—boom! Rifleman Samuel McKinstry, 
of the Down Volunteers, wriggi¢s' on his stomach and 
wishes—well, he is not sure what he wishes or thinks 
or feels, for, after all, he is scarcely nineteen, and not 
particularly addicted’ to self-introspection. Although 
it is only six o’clock, the chifliness has gone and the 
sun has: begun to grow hot. His eyes are burning; 
his head is buzzing—buzzing, just as do the aero- 
planes that wheel and circle a thousand’ feet above 
the larks. 

Boom—boom—boom! He blinks at the waving 
grasses on the bank, and perhaps it is the scent’ of 
the earth, perhaps it is the patch of poppies and corn- 
cockles nodding close to his nose, perhaps it is the 
fleeting’ glimpse he catches of the orange-tinted head 
of Andy McWhinny, who has been His comradé ever 
since the days when they trudged together to the 
hedge school, perhaps it is only because he is 
thinking’ long’’, and it is 1 July, but, be the 
reasott what’ it rfiay; he takes to dreaming. Some- 
thing’ touches his’ smarting eyes; something touches 
his homesick heart and he is back again, a wee laddie 
in his’ Ulster home. 

The wagzat-the-wall ‘has: just struck twice. By 
the breathings and’ snortings on either side of hiny he 
knows that his baby brothers are very sound asleep. 
One friendly little star peeps in through the’ attic 
window arid seems to bid him make haste, and the 
square bit of nigtit’sky out of which it twinkles'is not 
neatly so- purple as’ it’ was when his mother tucked 
in the red’ and blue counterpane, kissed him, and’ went 
to her own bed in the room opposite. With a’ cautious 
effort he worttis: Himself’ out from betweeit his: two 
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companions and slips free of the coverlet on to the 
floor. His clothes lie tidily folded on the chest of 
drawers beneath the window-ledge. Rolling them 
under his arm and slinging his boots round his neck 
he crawls on all fours across the room, reaches the 
landing, waits for a moment to make certain that the 
breathings and snortings are still going on, and, 
finding that they are, he begins to creep down the 
wormeaten, rickety stairs. 

He wants to see the picture of The Rider on the 
White Horse. Surely nowhere else in the world is there 
such a beautiful and splendid picture! Though delay 
be dangerous, he must climb on a chair to get a good 
look at it. Across a blood-stained river all dammed 
up with wounded and dead soldiers and broken wheels 
the Rider on the White Horse gallops onward to 
conquest. In his hand is a glittering sword, in his 
belt ever so many pistols—big, huge pistols nearly the 
size of guns; on his head is a-cocked-up hat trimmed 
all round with feathers, and it is just the same as the 
one his mother keeps for Sabbaths and funerals, only 
her feathers are black, not white and yellow, and they 
do not curl so nicely. And, what is more, the Rider 
wears a wonderful blue and orange sash, exactly, 
exactly the very same sort of grand, sparkling thing 
his father took from out the always-locked-up corner 
cupboard and put on before setting out to-night to 
help. beat the big drums for 1 July. He knows 
by heart the story of the scene in the picture. 
The river is the Boyne, and the wounded and dead 
soldiers and,broken wheels and guns in it all belonged 
to King James, and he knows, because he has been 
told it so often, that the Rider on the White Horse 
is the Prince of Orange, King William, who was wise 


and good and made everyone free and happy by. 


winning this battle of the Boyne on a long ago 
1 July. But, although he knows it is King William, 
he still likes best to call him The Rider. Oh, dear! 
what would he not give or do also to be the possessor 
of an orange and blue sash! How well he remembers 
the day when he fell over the dyke and broke his nose, 
and his mother, to make the sore place well, allowed 
him to wear his father’s sash for just five short 
minutes! It had been too wide and too long for 
him, and its silver fringe had trailed on the flags; all 
the same, it Aad made him feel that if he only, only 
could keep it and never take it off he could cross at 
least five gory rivers full of ugly, dead people and 
broken wheels and guns. It is a secret that he has 
never told to anyone, not even to Andy McWhinny; 
but ever since the day when he tumbled on his ‘nose 
and was allowed to put on the sash that is kept in the 
always-locked-up cupboard he has somehow or other 
known that the Rider has some very especial and 
private message to tell him. He is not certain yet 
what the secret or message can be for, as, of course, 
it is a little hard to make a picture speak; but the 
message is a real secret, and it is for him, and some 
day he will certainly learn what it is. Often and 
often he fancies the Rider is calling and smiling and 
beckoning to him—wee Sammy McKinstry—with his 
glittering sword, and telling him to come on and not 
be afraid. 

The wag-at-the-wall strikes three times and the 
chill that comes with the dawning makes him shiver. 
He rubs his eyes, jumps noiselessly down from the 
chair, gets into his clothes, snaps his fingers at 
Rab, the shag-haired sheep dog, lifts the latch, and 
steals out, gently closing the door behind him. There 
is one spot, and only one, from which a good view can 
be had of the road leading from Ballymacaw to Porta- 
wherry. This spot is on a grave marked by a granite 
slab. In it—so folks say—is buried one of King 
William’s—the Rider’s—bravest captains. The 
grasses and sweet myrrhs are long, thick, and very 
wet on the captain’s grave, but what of this? If he 
and Rab lie down flat enough jn the deep, green wet- 
ness they will be quite safe—no one will catch them or 
tell about them. 

The light is growing and is covering everything. 


| Pink and red clouds gather round the hilltops, in the 


west the sky is blue and green. The birds sing) 
chirrup, and whisk their wings, and all at once, in g 
blaze of gold and crimson, the great round sug 
springs up over the world’s edge and it is day 
—1 July. He parts the grasses, sits up on the 
grave, and gazes out down the white, dusty road 


Something shining and golden glints over the 
brow of the farthest brae. Boom—boom! Yes, the 
procession is on its way! Boom—boom! With eyeg 


fixed on the shining something he feels in his pocket 
and pulls out his tin flute. The big drums boom, the 
birds whistle and sing, the grasses and tree tops 
rustle, and he also will make music. 

Boom—boom—boom! The shining and golden 
something that gleams se brightly and goes before the 
men beating the big drums takes form and shape. [If 
is the Orange Banner! How fine it looks, how if 
swells out from its two side poles, how gay are its 
yeliow and purple tassels! How its bearers stagger 
under its weight! There is a picture on it! The 
flute drops from his lips, he stares—stares—he rubs 
his eyelids and stares again—why, it is the Rider—the 
Rider on the White Horse! There, clear on the 
rolling silk, is the blood-reddened river, full of dead 
bodies and broken wheels, and there is the Rider, the 
Rider who has a secret and a message especially for 
him, the Rider who is calling—calling—the Rider 
whose sword points to victory and beckons him. Heé 
leaps to his feet, dashes through the long grasses, 
bounds over the graves, scales the wall, and follows, 
Boom—boom—boom! That his father is one of the 
drummers, and that he will get his whipping sooner 
instead of later is of no consequence. All fear and 
care has gone, for the Rider is smiling straight into 
his eyes. Panting and breathless, he hurls himself 
into the road. 

Boom—boom—boom ! 

Before, behind, and on either side of him crash the 
drums; away up overhead floats the Orange Banner 
with its picture of the Rider on the White Horse. 
The sun rises higher and higher; the light of its 
shining is blinding his eyes. The birds sing, the 
trees and poppies and cornflowers rustle, the river 
sparkles, and with his little tin flute against his lips 
he goes gaily forward, for is it not 1 July, and is not 
the Rider calling him. 


Boom—boom—boom ! 

To the left, to the right, and behind them the guns 
are still thundering, and up in the blue sky the shells 
are still screaming and the aeroplanes are still buzzing. 
Livid flames and a dirty, yellow pale of smoke rises 
against the crest of the hill. Rifleman Samuel 
McKinstry draws a deep breath and grasps his 
bayoneted rifle more firmly. A quiver runs down the 
long line of prostrate khaki-clad figures. It is as if 
the road had been struck by a summer wind. The 
artillery lifts its barrage from the German front and 
through the chaos of noise, in thin, high-pitched 
cries of defiance, the whistles shrill out, the - Ulster 
men scramble to their feet, swarm over the bank, and, 
with heads .bent and rifles at the trail, move 
forward in wave upon wave at a steady walk. The 
guns boom and bellow. They are drumming 
1 July, and down the hillside, like sleuthhounds let 
loose, they rush. The orange and blue sashes blaze 
beneath their open tunics, blaze, and they laugh— 
laugh as only Ulstermen know how to laugh in the 
face of danger and opposition. 

‘*No surrender!’’ the ancient battle slogan of the 
North rings out, the old battle fever surges in theif 
blood, and they fight as fought their forefathers the 
soldiers of Orange. 
trenches the advance guard of the division set t 
work to clear out the enemy and dig themselves in a5 
their comrades flash past to seize the two remaining 
hostile positions. It is hell in the third trench; it is 
hell everywhere. Masses of flame spurt up and blind, 
an awful thunder shakes the earth underfoot. Men 


At the third line of the German ~ 
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o down in batches, in clusters, like grain before a 
hailstorm; through a smother of smoke the hungry, 
whining bullets speed by in sheets, the sheils split 
and crash. Yelling, laughing, cheering, cursing, 
praying, singing, they struggle on. 

Rifleman Samuel McKinstry is digging, and from 
where he Gigs he’ can see the sunshine glinting on 
the orange-tinted head of Andy McWhinny. He 
shifts his spade, puts out a hand and touches the 
bright hair, rolls the boy over, and goes back to his 
digging, for Andy no longer needs his comradeship. 
Queer, but the noise seems to be lessening, the guns 
have ceased roaring, and there are only a few drums 
beating somewhere, far, far off in the distance. Why, 
he can even hear the larks carolling and the breeze 
whispering through the meadows, and is not that 
the sound of rippling water? A soft white cloud 
rolls up before him. He stares into it, shuts his eyes, 
open them, stares again, and stretches out his hand. 
No, he is not mistaken—there, in the radiant, 
dazzling light, is his Rider on the White Horse! The 
colour of Orange burns in glory, the sword he knows 
so well is beckoning, the sternly smiling lips are 
speaking—are calling. Drawing his flute from his 
tunic pocket he drags himself to his feet, lifts the 
instrument to his mouth, and follows. Before, behind, 
and on either side of him beat the drums, but their 
booming is muffled, and away up aloft the Rider 
smiles—beckons—calls. The waves of the river lap 
his feet, its waters are very clear and shining, and 
as he passes through them he learns the Rider’s secret. 


“Did ye heer a wee flute playin’ as we went o’er 
them Boche tranches? ’’ inquires one Down man of 
another as they hobble back into safety under screen 
of the night. 

‘“ Aye, mon, aw did so, but am’ feart w’ull noo 
heer thon wee flut agin; it quit tootlin’ neer by th’ 
theerd line o’ th’ dammit Garmen rat holes, joost 
wheer am’ thinkin’ Sammy McKinstry got awa!’’ 

THERESA LONDONDERRY. 
J. D. Bares. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EPICUREANISM OF RATIONS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw.. 


Sir,—We are constantly enjoined by a paternal— 
sometimes a step-parental Government to make a 
virtue of necessity. A far better rule is it to make a 
pleasure of a duty. But this fs an art, not a rule, and 
it is therefore less obvious than what indignant Milton 
termed ‘‘ the overseeing fist’’. But it is an art so 
simple, and indeed natural, that it should be worthy of 
close and eager attention. The unregulated and especi- 
ally the solitary Epicurean is a selfish waster; but 
Epicureanism is not per se to be despised, and can 
well be put to patriotic uses. Two elements enter into 
a war Epicureanism—variety and scarcity—and these, 
if properly and nicely applied, produce a lingering 
appreciation which is in itself enjoyment. There is 
always a great want of imagination in our cooking and 
a tedious heaviness and monotony. The housewife of 
every class has now a great opportunity for redeeming 
this reproach. Take soups. There are hundreds of 
charming soups that are néither vegetable nor animal. 
Fish soups can be made in delicious gradations—soups 
the taste of which is a thrill that takes us out of our- 
selves. Take, again, such meat-soups as are consistent 
with our allowance. I have never enjoyed soup as I 
enjoy it now, knowing that it cannot often be repeated 
in the week. It has become a luxury which, if duly 
Managed (and management is the French motto), can 
Prove, as Burke said in the hackneyed quotation, ‘‘ the 
unbought grace of life, the cheap defence of nations”. 
The same applies to the cheaper forms of fish artisti- 
cally though inexpensively treated. There are dishes 
of this sort which are a dream, though, unfortunately, 
they have not occurred to our Government or to the 


many journalistic lecturers who, like Sir Peter Teazle, 
are so liberal—with their advice. As for meat, there 
is a way of treating mutton like a ham which is a 
revelation. Delicacy—and nourishing delicacy—need 
by no means be identified with cost, and the hour is 
golden for zstheticism in the kitchen. Even over ruder 
fare we can all be Epicureans now without knowing it. 

It was once said of our vegetables that they are 
dished up ‘‘ quite naive—as God made them”’. The 
triumphs of vegetarianism, alas! encourage this 
irony, but even butter-beans can be treated so that 
their worst enemies would not know them, while rice, 
well flavoured, will help out many a revolting recipe. 
As for rye bread and oat scones, I need not sing their 
praises. We have much to learn from the Scotch. I 
relish my minute portions with infiaite gusto: I eat 
much more slowly than before, finding quiet though 
deep satisfaction in every mouthful, and I wonder at 
the waste of pleasure, not to speak of internal and 
external economy, that played havoc with us before. 

I have lately—quite outside the injunctions of 
bureaucracy—rationed myself on cigarettes—one after 
each meal. I never enjoyed my smoke half so much 
or found reverie so prolonged as I enjoy them. With 
tea and coffee it is the same. What a mistake and 
ignorance of the world it was to eat and drink with 
oblivion. The exigencies of our crisis have given the 
coarsest eater—let us hope the most ascetic bishop—a 
new sense. And the sense is a very necessary one, for 
it promotes good humour, good taste, good fellowship, 
and genial sympathy. As for ‘‘ substitutes’’, in- 
genuity can have the widest range—only, of course, 
the rhubarb leaves, which ought never to have allured 
anyone, are eschewed. 

I think that tradesmen ought to train themselves in 
the art of arrangement. Just as the bookseller who 
knows his books and can discriminate between them 
attracts a large clientéle, so the provision dealer who 
could suggest wisely would become rich. What is 
wanted is a taste for good and cheap transformations of 
materials in the working class and lower middle class 
homes. All the stereotyped and municipal cookery 
classes in the kingdom have proved of little avail in this 
direction because their own standard is so monotonous 
and prosaic. That is why good restaurants of the 
popular order are inviting. 

The lesson should be retained when peace comes 
again. The surfeits of gross food, ill-conceived and 
worse digested, should never return. And in future 
generations we should cultivate what the conservative 
French have immortalised for generations, the due 
functions and delights of something which is not a 
meal, but a repast, which regards food not merely as a 
travesty of nutrition, but as a refined amusement. If 
so, out of rations we shall become rational. 

Wacter SICHEL. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


St. Stephen’s Club, 
Westminster, S.W.1, 
16 June 1917. 

Sir,—Your leading article on the precious ‘‘ Speaker’s 
Conference’ is as refreshing intellectually as an exquisite 
‘‘summer drink’? is physically on this thundery after- 
noon. It was high time that the false glamour of the 
whole anti-constitutional contraption should be exposed. 
Our “ thirty tyrants’’ (or is it thirty-one?) have no right 
whatever to usher in, and the present Parliament has no 
right to carry through, so colossal a revolution on the 
sly, using the war as a tloak under which to hide its 
crude and ill-considered assaults alike on the fabric and 
the machinery of Parliament. No true friend of honest 


public opinion will weep if the disappearance of the ‘‘ Pro- 
portional” prop brings the whole crazy structure to the 
ground. 

As for Woman Suffrage, I rejoice that the SaTurpay 
Review has escaped the epidemic of shell-shock which 
has seized so many of its contemporaries and bereft them 
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of their wonted coherence of thought and utterance. Let 
me, however, draw brief attention to two points: 1. The 
argument that, since the war, ‘‘ women have now a defi- 
nite and important position in the industrial system’”’,. and, 
consequently, that “‘ without votes in their hands it is to 
be feared that the women: would be turned out of their 
posts neck and crop by the: men”. How can a woman 
*bus conductor, by slinging a vote at. Parliament, prevent 
the London General from’ yielding to the demand of the 
male conductor, home from the war and backed by a 
strike of the other males? Moreover, is it right that she 
should be able to stick to her post at the expense of the 
man (and his wife) who risked life and limb for her 
quietude and security? Surely not. 2. You state that 
“nothing is more puzzling than the support of women’s 
votes by the trade tinions”. I submit there is nothing 
puzzling about it. Probably if individual members of the 
trade unions: ever voted separately on Woman Suffrage, 
on its merits, apart from a lead from their Papal Con- 
gresses, they would reject ‘‘ Votes for Women’”’; for the 
average working man has little liking for feminine poli- 
ticians. But the astute leaders who arrange the agenda 
of Trade Union Congresses and manoeuvre their resolu- 
tions know very well what they are about in this business. 
The agitators among them have a constant eye on work- 
ing-class power—they think in terms of ‘‘ classes” and 
‘* masses”. They are quite well aware that in nine cases 
out of ten wives will just vote with their husbands (and 
it is politically wrong that a wife should be able to upset 
the vote of the head of the house), and that the result 
of that. is that in the future industrial struggles on which 
so many of the agitators are bent the voting power of 
their class will accordingly be doubled. That is the point 
at which they “ find their account’ in Woman Suffrage. 
But does: it’ really augur well for the future of England? 
It may be an “unpopular” thing to say—just because 
there are so many votes already and people are afraid of 
them—but is it not profoundly true, nevertheless, that a 
great nation, fighting for its life, can have too much 
democracy? Vide Russia. Even democratic France has 
never swallowed ‘Votes for Women”. Europe will prob- 
ably be in a welter, more or less, for many years to come. 
Is this a fit time to plant the political centre of gravity 
far lower than it is? Surely, at least, there is an. over- 
whelming case for pause and adequate discussion’ and re- 
flection before the headquarters of the Empire—the ‘‘ Power 
House of the Line’’, as Kipling calls it—is committed 
to a plunge for which there is no real need or adequate 
demand,. and. from which, however we might regret it, 
there. is no retteat. 
Yours faithfully, 
PAusgE. 


‘“MUD AND KHAKI.” 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay REview. 

Sir,—Mr. Bartlett, the author of. ‘‘ Mud and Khaki’’, 
describes his objections to my notice of his book as ‘‘ un- 
pleasant”, There is nothing necessarily unpleasar* in a 
difference of opinion ard no occasion for an apology. I 
pass by Mr. Bartlett’s statement that the reviewer ‘‘ has 
certainly gone out of his way to be unpleasant to me”’, 
though why reviewers should be credited with this strange 
habit I have never discovered. I thought, and think, that 
Mr. Bartlett carried self-depreciation too far, especially 
as he has been able to serialise—I believe that is the correct 
word—several of his sketcHes.in. the. ‘‘ Daily Mail’’ and the 
‘Daily Mirror”, and one in Cassell’s ‘‘ Storyteller ’’.. It 
seems a little ungrateful to the editors of these. esteemed 
publications to describe the book of sketches which includes 
specimens published by, them.as a ‘‘ minor horror of war ”’. 

Mr. Bartlett suggests that, in order to avoid the accusa- 
tion of ‘* modesto-vanitas ”’, he should have told people that 
his book was a great one, and that he may possibly follow 
this course in his next preface in order to gain the approval 
of the Saturpay critic. There is, however a third course, 
which does not. seem to Have occurred to him: to: write no 
preface or introduction at all, or at most two brief sentences’ 


explaining the purpose of his book, if he feels that critigg 
including myself, are so’ stupid’ as to need special guidangy 
A’ preface is a very delicate affair, as masters of Writing 
have freely confessed, and critics of ample experience am 
no particular malignity are with me in thinking that 
business of the foreword is being overdone just now, We 
may be wrong, quite wrong; and in all good humour 
me assure Mr. Bartlett that, if his book is good, it willigg 
be killed by any reviewer or body of reviewers. I know fj 
feelings. I have written books myself and have had worm 
things said of me. 
Yours sincerely, 
Your REVIEWER, 


A HAUNTED HOUSE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
BE.F., 

20 June 191% 

Sir,—A few weeks ago we were resting in a [ite 
village which had the reputation of a haunted. house, J 
made several attempts to extract from the owner a lifie 
information concerning his ghostly tenant, but each’ time 
he was visibly pained and warned me severely against 
impetuous (?) steps. I was determined to see it through 
however, by sleeping in the place for a night. I had som 
difficulty in forcing an entry, but eventually succeedediig 
getting through a window ag the village clock told. eleven 
hours p.m. I lit my. pipe, spread: my ground: sheet on the 
clay floor, and: nestled down in my’ great-coat. I was’ tied 
and must have fallen asleep almost immediately. Oma 
sudden I was awakened: by a noise like: a‘ rushing of wings 
or falling water, anda voice which I had heard before, onee 
in London and once in Manchester, a’ familiar voice, dis 
tinctly called my name. Then silence fell for a’ few mintites, 
only to be broken by a similar noise and, this'time, footsteps, 
such as are heard where men are surprised. Although Pam 
not a brave man, I cannot admit to having any tremor 
beyond that of intense excitement at so wonderful a thing 
as the supernatural; and then I have my own private way 


-of explaining a voice which is as dear from the soul as from 


the body I loved. 
Yours truly, 
Francis LEDWIDGE. 


BLIND BABIES. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDay REvIEw. 
23 June 
Sir,—May we ask you to grant a littl space @ 
which to allow us to tell your readers of a new project Whit 


has been initiated for the benefit of those most patletit 


members of the very poor, the little blind babies, who at 
too often neglected and uncared: for? 

The school education of blind children begins at the age 
of five, in a day or residential school, but from birth uf 
this age it is too often the case that these infants are brought 
up more like littk animals than human beings. In a’ poor 
household it is-usually very difficult for anyone to find tim 
in which to care for them, with the result’ that they form bad 
habits which often prove incurable later on when school age 
is reached. The education of the blind baby should there 
fore begin from earliest. infancy: 

The National Institute for the Blind has undertaken @ 
support arid manage a Home for these poor little mites. # 
most suitable house with large grounds has just been pul 
chased at Chorley Wood, and here some. twenty-five blint 
babies will be brought up with the utmost care and tender 
ness until they reach school age.. We hope that this Home 
for Blind Babies will be followed by others in different part’ 
of the country, but in the. meantime our object’ is to 
the success of this initial effort. The house and grounds at 
Chorley Wood have cost £6,300, and the further sum of at 
least £1,000 will be needed 'to fit it for its new purpose. 

£3,000 has already been subscribed, and’ we ask you t0 
allow us to appeal to your readérs to help in securing’ thé 
balance. 

The project has the sympathy’and support of Her Majesty 
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the Queen and of Queen Alexandra. The Queen, in express- 
ing her approval of and sympathy with the proposal, sent 
£50 towards the fur which we are endeavouring to raise. 
Queen Alexandra, in sending:a donation of £100,.expressed 
the belief that this new Home for Blind Babies: will be 
a lasting blessing to them. 

May we hope that the gracious and generous sympathy 
afforded to-our plan by the greatest ladies in. the land wil! 
be followed by that of many others, and that our appeal for 
the blind baby may be crowned with immediate and 


abundant success. 
Yours faithfully, 


Bsprorb. 
ARTHUR PEARSON. 


P.S:—Donations will be received and acknowledged by 
Adeline Duchess of Bedford if sent to 51, Berkeley Square, 
or by Sir Arthur Pearson at, the National Institute for. the 
Blind, 224, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


VIVISECTION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
The Ford, Chobham,. 
26 June 1917. 
Sirn,—The title I gave to the letter your have kindly 
published in the current’ number of. the SaturDay Review 
was ‘‘ The Registrar-General’s Death Rates and) the Cures 
by the Scientific”. This you have changed, probably for 
brevity, into ‘ Vivisection and the Registrar-General’s 


Death Rates”. This: may lead your readers. to. suppose: 


that 1 suggested that there existed some connection 
between vivisection and vaccination for small-pox. 
As a matter of fact, Jenner founded his: theory of vac- 


cination not’ upon any’ vivisections of animals, but upon. 


what he thought were conclusive deductions arrived’ at 
from observations made in the farmyard. In this he only 
displayed the ignorance of the scientific, amd was guilt- 
less of the malignity of the vivisector. 
Your obedient servant, 
STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 


A SUMMER STORM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvirw. 
15. June 1917. 

Sir,—The shallow green water at the edge of the haunted 
lake is darkened by purple shadows from: the great pines 
that encircle it;, but further from the banks. there. floats 
a fairy carpet of amber leaves, star-sown: with the. white 
flowers of the: water ranunculus, and: over it in: ceaseless 
fight dart hundreds of blue: dragon-flies: Crimson, pink, 
and lilac rhododendrons, strayed from their: fellows in the 
formal garden above, have crept down to the very edge 
of the water and, Narcissus-like, gaze stilly at their own 
image in the quiet pool, whilst a light’ breeze’ from the 
west, blowing gently amongst the flowers, scatters a 
shower of' rosy petals'upon the surface of the water, which, 
like frail little ships of coral, sail away into the dim 
corners of the shadowed banks. 

Lower down dense clumps of yellow iris show their 


- glowing colour amid the bright company of leafy spears 


that protect them, and now. and again a fish lazily jumps 
after a fluttering may-fly, whilst an. anxious moorhen 
brings her little black chicks out.into the open to.see what 
is a-doing in the great world. ‘“Crrh! errh!” cries 
the mother. as a boat comes into sight, and back they 
scurry inte the friendly shelter of some great dock whase 
leaves are already. touched with flecks of that burnished 
copper in which autumn will presently dress. them: 

But now an icy wind.creeps over the low-lying fields, where 
the cattle: already, are preparing for the. stosm—a .low 


growl of. thunder: rumbles in distanee;. and im- another’ 


moment dark clouds come striding: up against the: western 


wind. With a flash of iridescent wings, all insect: life: 


is away to shelter, save only one belated’ butterfly: flying 
too near the water, upon’ whose relentless surface’ she 
desperately struggles, whilst the rain beats down in im- 


potent fury upon the tiny insect. A palpitating dark- 
ness. seems: to hover like some’ living’ presence over the 
brooding waters, as: thunder-cloud meets thunder-cloud in 
shock of clamorous fury, and the thin and dazzling line 
of the lightning seems as it were to tear its way into 
the very: heart of the sullen: heavens. 

Now comes a heavy,, relentless downpour, beating down 
all vegetation, and: falling like a curtain between us and 
the opposite bank; the darkness slowly gathers in in- 
tensity, a sense of oppression weighs upon the spirit, and 
surely in: the grey obseurity of the darkling pines one 
sees on the further side the dim figure of a woman 
pacing—pacing to and fro. . . . 

When at length the storm is over and the sun shines 
out once more, it lights up a small wooden cross standing 
within a little enclosure of fir trees, with this inscription 
upon it: ‘* Erected in memory. of E. W., aged 10, who was 
drowned. in this lake before the eyes of his sorrowing 
mother ’’. 

Beatrice M. Bevin, 


REPRISALS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
49, Central Hill, S.E.19, 

Sir,—The question what is reprisal. in’ warfare 
for answer on the art of war, on laws and on limitations of 
laws, and, on art. Roughly stated, four sorts of laws obtain, 
and they are variously limited : 

Laws of nature: laws followed by natural force. These 

are not limited; they’ Have the organised exactness of 
science and are’ never broken. Laws of nature affect all 
men equally; under like conditions they enable and dis- 
able alli mew alike; under them all men have equal cir- 
cumstantial chances: (average chances) of becoming full 
meni. 
Law’: cules more or less: follawed: within: and enforced by 
a State:. These: are limited by and reflect! the quality of 
munis selfishness: Law largely enables a minority to have 
mone: than an average chanoe, and disables a: majority from 
having! an average: chanee,. of. becoming. full men. 

International law :: rules, civil;, military,. naval, followed 
and. enforced: by States ‘‘ by consent”. These are limited. 
by and-reflect the-quvatity of States, morally. 

Moral Jaw: rules embodying the-equities of social aspira- 
tiom. These:rules: follow: organic averages; they are partially 
followed: and: are enforced: by men, social: fashion and law,. 
im so far as men,. social fashion: and Jaw,, here and there,. 
are:moral; These rules are of man's imagination and their 
recognition and: keeping display the. quality of folk as artists. 
im the: equities of: soeial aspiration. 

Conduet,. the art. of social: aspiration, is the supreme 
message of life; socially.. By art alone can man raise the 
achievementof.morality towards the equity-level of the laws 
of nature: Then: all men will have an average: chance of: 
becoming full men. 

Reprisal takes: many: forms. The essentials: of reprisal in 
warfare connote::: determined vicarious: victimisation of non 
and past’ combatants; and determined destruction of 
treasures. and reeords: of! man’s art and. history. 

Whatever warrant.sucin reprisal obtains: from: law or from 
international law, it. obtains because of their moral imper- 
feetions. Such reprisal. obtains no warrant from laws of 
nature,.from moral law or from art, but is countered by each. 
of them. The warrant of precedent: is countered also by 
morality. 

Such: reprisal invoWes: the giving away of one’s case and 
the taking~ immoral advantage of opportunity’: like hitting 
below the: belt-only worse, the hitting of unbelted men,. 
women,.and children. Those ordering such reprisal undér 
the agis of laws lower the average of achievement in social 
aspiration.. The carrying out of such reprisal (under orders) 
involves: degradation of: manhood and! a failure in the art 
of war. 

The: essentials of the art of war connote the putting out 
of action of offensives, living and material; the making in- 
effective of defences, andthe: arrest of enemy supplies, living 
and meterial. 
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Warrant for the art of war being the determined establish- 
ment of conditions under which all men shall have average 
chances of living full lives, the art of war in nowise con- 
notes immorality. 

Morality is emotional action which nearly expresses the 
imaginative mean between debauchery and asceticism, both 
being extreme expressions of self—that is, selfishness. 

The art of war is the physical arm and support of 
morality; fighting divorced from morality is brigandage, 
piracy, or feud. 

Such reprisal is the physical expression of passion that 
lacks the all-seeing sense or guidance of imagination. 
Imagination alone contrives the noble expression of passion, 

Chivalry and such reprisal have nothing in common. 
Chivalry wins Victoria Crosses. Such reprisal wins iron 
crosses. ; 


By a resolution moved by the Lord Mayor of London and 
passed at a meeting of Londoners held at the London Opera 
House on Sunday, 17 June, the meeting expressed ‘‘ its utter 
abhorrence of ” reprisal by Germans on English, and called 
‘‘on the English Government to initiate immediately a 
policy ’’ of reprisal by English on Germans. 

Imagine the Kaiser commenting: ‘‘ What blatant hypo- 
crites these Londoners are! ” 

Yours, etc., 
Frep. W. Foster. 


THE NEED OF A HEALTH MINISTRY. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REvIEw. 
44, Clanricarde Gardens, W.2, 
12 June 1917. 

Sir,—As one who has long watched the growing ill- 
health of the people of this country with alarm, I should 
be glad if you would allow me to express my delight that 
a Ministry of Health is to be formed to remedy the cul- 
pable negligence of our rulers in the past. Innovation after 
innovation has been introduced without those in authority 
apparently once inquiring what their effect would be on 
the physique of those brought into contact with them. In 
fact, engineers’ designs must again and again have been 
made without any thought of the human material required 
to make them practicable. 

I hope the new Ministry of Health will start its bene- 
ficent interference at home. When electric light was first 
introduced a certain well-known oculist exclaimed: 
“‘That will mean £1,000 a year more for me!” The 
war, with its large expansion of public offices, has in- 
creased the evil. No one visiting the vast Government 
buildings can fail to be shocked at the sight of the young 
girl messengers who are condemned to sit in windowless 
cupboards lighted by electric light all day, where they 
spend the time between their calls reading novelettes by 
this pernicious radiance and inhaling the gas fumes that 
escape from the ubiquitous tea-kettle boilers. Has any- 
one ever considered the effect of such occupation and en- 
vironment on the mothers of the future? I hope the 
Ministry of Health will see to it that their workers, if they 
must work by artificial light, are provided with some sort 
of illumination that does not ruin the eyes. 

I also hope that the Ministry of Health will insist upon 
the permanent closing of the Tubes. The life of the under- 
ground servers of these slave-sewers is quite inhuman. 

Other scandals could be cited by the score. These are 
merely two instances that people are apt to overlook, and 
I trust that the Ministry of Health will be more alert in 
this respect than the simple philanthropic citizen. 

I hope that nobody will reply that my suggestions are 
impossible; for if they do, the only inference is that it 
is impossible to sacrifice money, while it is by no means 
impracticable to continue sacrificing lives—a conclusion 
I should be very loth to draw in the case of a country 
that has unsheathed the sword in the cause of humanity 
and civilisation. 

Yours faithfully, 
Evsiz F. Buck ey. 


REVIBWS. 
WITH THE EYES OF CHILDHOOD. 


“Days of Discovery.” By Bertram Smith. Constable 
4s. 6d, net. 


DVENTURES and discoveries come to some ip 

the heyday of youth, to others at a time wheg 

they are more like shocks than pleasures, or, at any 
rate, not encountered with the ‘‘ frolic welcome ”’ that 
is the right spirit. The world begins very soon to be 
too much with us. Youth rhymes with truth, and 
the discovery of that plain and solid article as the 
years go on is not a matter of light and gay 
endeavour. Religious convictions or doubts and the 
pervading influences of sex complicate life and make 
it one long series of queries. For the child in the 
age of the nursery these things mean little of 
nothing; his mythologising faculty is at his best and 
brightest, and he needs no special resources, for he 
can make a game out of a piece of stick which no 
grown-up would ever think of noticing, and a palace 
of infinite pleasures out of four bare walls. If he ig 
lucky, and his parents are wise, he can live in @ 
““happy garden state’’ all the year round, and “ig 
the summer ’’, according to a wise old Roman, “if 
boys are well they learn enough’’. Granted health, 
the child in the nursery is the greatest and the 
happiest of discoverers, and it is this period that Mr, 
Smith has revived for us in a series of delightful 
sketches, some of which our readers have seen before, 
The whole art of such writing is modera, and Mr, 
Kenneth Grahame was one of its chief prophets with 
his book on ‘‘ The Golden Age ’’ some twenty years 
since. Mr. Smith writes very well in the same vein, 
and gains, we think, by not being excessively 
mannered in his style. In any such record there must 
be a mixture of truth and fiction, since every man, 
however retentive his memory, must view his own 
childhood somewhat as a stranger and grope now 
and again after the motives which led him to this 
or that odd action. Pure devilry of the artistic kind 
for the pleasure of the thing, from which in later 
years we recoil on account of its unpleasant results, is 
easy to diagnose. This was the spirit of the child 
Goethe when he threw his mother’s crockery, plate 
after plate, out of the window for the pleasure of 
hearing it smash on the ground outside. But in the 
whole realm of the mythologising faculty analysis is 
difficult. Mr. Smith and his family, for instance, 
invented dummies whom they imagined as taking 
their places. Does this amount to a belief in dual 
personality? The hampering sense of being several 
people at once never came to the present reviewer in 
childhood. This is not to say, however, that it may 
have been absent from the Smith family. To be one 
of a group of brothers is a great thing for adventure; 
lonely children may become geniuses more frequently 
than those with brothers and sisters, but they are 
certainly not so happy. The author does not say 
how many children the nursery brought up, but there 
must have been several, as he describes himself as 
midway between the big ones and the tittle ones, a 
favourable position for observation, and one that 
generally means, a Scottish professor once told us, 
the best part of a family. Good in the sense of the 
term understood by nurses and those in authority 
Master Bertram certainly was not. His behaviour 
was frequently outrageous, as when he spoilt the 
tennis lawn by liberal splotches of whitewash just 
before the guests came to play, and used ink in a 
squirt to keep back his elders when he wished to 
delay the hour of bed. The punishment of the family 
was to sit for an hour on a chair and do nothing. 
Was it really effective? Mr. Smith thinks that 
‘‘ castigation, fine, or imprisonment would have been 
. . + more easily endured’’, We are not so sure 
about the first, of which, in its Victorian severity, 
with Bible reading added, he clearly knows nothing. 
We can certainly agree as to the terrible business of 
having to make an apology in proper form. If it 1s 
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‘especially hard for newspaper editors and Members 
of Parliament to apologise’’, it is almost impossible 
for a small boy, as the author remarks. To judge 
from his book, opportunities for inflicting this ordeal 
on him were frequent, and we may doubt if 
governesses and parents and punishments made much 
impression on an ingenious rebel. We know nothing 
of Mr. Smith’s later career except that he has had 
‘“‘many camping, caravanning, sleeping out enter- 
prises ’’, and these are just what we should expect 
him to have. The chapter on ‘‘ Secret Habitations ’’ 
is one of the best, characteristic of the romance of 
childhood in its exposure of the fact that a house 
which is all that it should be is not an ideal house for 
a child, even when he makes it himself. It lacks 
outrageous features, is too easy to enter, has nothing 
of the beast’s lair in the jungle about it. The 
opening chapter develops well the resemblance 
between the primitive barbarian and the child. The 
latter, however, is infinitely the more adventurous. 
He courts danger just for the fun of it; he slides down 
the banisters in the most hazardous position possible 
without considering the possibilities of disaster. Mr. 
Smith does not mention this sport, but he records 
some of those dangerous exploits which make one 
wonder in after years how a family ever manages to 
grow up sound with all its limbs in good order, A 
family of some size, be it noted, is the most hazardous 
because the younger members are always emulating 
the elder in feats beyond their strength. In earlier 
days there was a dismal cautionary book, entitled 
Accidents to Children ’’, but we daresay it had dis- 
appeared by the time the Smith family started their 
pranks and misdemeanours. As a genuine document 
of child life this book might have had its period dated. 
The child of to-day already shows differences; his 
sphere of amusement has been so widened, and he has 
so many new privileges, that he is easily blasé. We 
are not justified, perhaps, in supposing that he enjoys 
his pleasures less than his predecessors, but he is 
certainly less enthusiastic in acknowledging them. 
Give him a gorgeous time, but do not expect a warm 
tribute of joy in return. ‘‘ Not bad ”’ is in our experi- 
ence his usual reply to excellent entertainment. 
Indeed, he has so many ready-made entertainments 
that he is soon tired of all of them. Voluptates com- 
mendat rarior usus. When a limited collection of 
plain wooden bricks have to be shared, and perhaps 
fought for, by a lot of brothers, their possession for 
one brief hour is a real joy. Mr. Smith deals almost 
entirely with open-air sports, and tells us little of 
indoor games or of governesses. His old gardener 
is lightly touched, but stands out as a human 
character; but where is the nurse who in earlier 
days would have mothered, rebuked, and cherished 
the whole brood? Perhaps there may be more to 
come of these sketches. We sincerely hope so, for 
they are the real stuff, and have awakened keen 
memories in another who as a boy watched the 
strange and boring class of people who make calls 
from the safe seclusion of a chestnut tree and, hiding 
under the dining-room table, had the luxury of 
hearing a household proclaim that he was lost after 
a distracted search. 

The acquisition of money by some new scheme and 
the saving up of foodstuffs for a feast are neatly 
exhibited here. We know some ‘boys who, like the 
Smiths, were paid to eradicate weeds. But the tariff 
did not last in either case. Elders do not tolerate 
profiteering. The Smiths got their twelve shillings 
and sevenpence in one half-holiday fairly enough in 
the great dandelion campaign which the author 
invented. The other family attacked weeds at the 
Suggestion of the authorities, but they soon dis- 
covered the asparagus bed, where they did not 
matter, but were so thick and easy to pull up as to 
make far too much money for the young. Such a 
sum as the author mentions would have leen beyond 
the wildest dreams of avarice to earlier.and thriftier 
generations of fathers and mothers. The standard 


of expense and luxury in living kee»s on going uf, 
the child mind remains the same in its 
essentials. The author was fortunate in his invari- 
ably excellent health. There was only one night in 
the year when the prospect of pleasurable excitement 
kept him awake, except when he “‘ fell a-tossing to 
the toothache He knew nothing of terrifying 
dreams or of the horror of walking in his sleep. 
He was happily indifferent to wind and weather. 
The book is both humorous and just in its exposi- 
tion of the golden and largely fictitious world of child- 
hood, into which no adult can easily re-enter. Even 
if he has warm sympathy and understanding he has 
no business there. He will fail, as Stevenson did at 
Wendover when he played with the little girl’s dolls, 
and who can hope to succeed where Stevenson failed? 
‘*T do not+think that Lizzie distrusted my sincerity, 
but it was evident that she was both bewildered and a 
littke contemptuous. Although she was ready herself 
to treat her dolls as if they were alive, she seemed 
to think rather poorly of any grown person who could 
fall heartily into the spirit of the fiction. Sometimes 
she would look at me with gravity and a sort of dis- 
quietude, as though she really feared I must be out of 
my wits. Sometimes, as when I inquired too par- 
ticularly into the question of their names, she laughed 
at me so long and heartily that I began to feel almost 
embarrassed.’’ 
But the author had the luck to meet one old gentle- 
man from Australia who understood his case perfectly. 
A rara avis indeed! No wonder he was regarded 
afterwards ‘‘as one decorated with a halo of 
perfection ’’. 


GERMANY AND THE ANNEXATION OF 
BELGIUM. 


““German Imperialism and International Law.” By 
Jacques Marquis de Dampierre. Scribner's Sons. 
10s. 6d. net. 

GAINST an Antinomian it is no use citing the 
law. German Imperialism or the conscientious 
objector, accused, the one of breaking international law, 
the other of breaking the law of good citizenship, 
alleges a higher law. ‘‘ No international law binds 
me’’, says the German, ‘‘ when any quasi-legal rule 
restricts State action’’. ‘‘ The law of man’’, says the 
conscientious objector, ‘‘ may be ignored when it is 
convenient for me to assert a higher moral or divine 
law ’’. 

Outlawry was the ancient legal procedure when the 
offender refused to submit to the jurisdiction of his 
country’s laws. There has been much talk as to the 
possibility of applying it to Germany after the war by 
international ostracism, social and economic. The 
author of this book indulges the dream of international 
lawyers of an organisation of States for the punishment 
and restraint of offenders on the analogy of State law. 
But he, like the rest, is unable to suggest any plan 
with an air of feasibility. To solve that proble:a would 
be to settle the whole difficulty about international law. 
The author has demonstrated with competent know- 
ledge and great industry, from the French archives and 
many other sources, that the Germans during the war 
have broken indiscriminately the whole code of—shall 
we say alleged ?—international law. And, what is more 
interesting, because less understood, he has adduced in 
abundance from German political and economic litera- 
ture overwhelming proof of the fact that it was the 
deliberate premeditation of the Germans, whenever 
they were released from the conventions of peace, to 
trample under foot the whole international code, 
beginning with that supreme violation, the violation of 
the neutrality of Belgium. If there were a_ higher 
degree of lawlessness than the supreme, it would, be 
the unabashed, insolent announcement before the:war 
by German writers instructing and appealing to a sym- 
pathetic people, that the violation of Belgian neutrality 
would be the preliminary stage to the ultimate annexa- 
tion of Belgium to the Empire. if 
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* On :the same denial of the binding force of inter- 
national law the annexation of Holland and Switaer- 
land was as openly and shamelessly advocated. The 
small nations were all contemptuously warned by 
Germans, in ‘the plenitude of their belief in their over- 
whelming military power, that subservience to 
Germany or annexation was a necessary event of the 
future. In brutal language they were told that no 
moral law interposes to embarrass the strong. 


‘* The good old rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can ”’. 


The author ‘has made an extensive sélection from the 
propagandist literature of Germany before and since the 
war as evidence of the nature of German ambitions. 
We have heard much of Treitschke and Bernhardi, but 
their writings are microscopic in the mass of immoral 
and rapacious political writing in newspapers, pamph- 
lets, and books by which the German people were 
excited and corrupted. Its importance is that it anti- 
cipated the programme upon which the German 
Government actually proceeded to act when war was 
declared. Professors such as Ostwald, Lasson, and 
Haeckel after the war raved against England (we say 
England because they said England) for having inter- 
vened between Germany and her objective. The 
invasion of Belgium has too often been represented as 
merely a strategic military plan. But it was in the 
thought of Germans more than that before the war; 
and the fury of Pan-Germanists now, if non-annexation 
is broached as an item in peace proposals, is because 
this involves the frustration not merely of one of the 
principal objects but the principal object for which war 
was advocated and declared. M. de Dampierre sum- 
marises the programme thus: (1) The defeat and 
spoliation of France; (2) the annexation of Luxem- 
bourg, Belgium, and Holland, first economically, and 
then—with more or less circumspection—politically ; (3) 
the pressing back of the Russians so as to crush the 
small Slavonic states; (4) revenge on England for 
refusing to countenance these proceedings. 

The Kaiser lately spoke of us as that ‘‘ most odious ”’ 
nation. We know better now than in the earlier days 
of the war why “the betrayal of Germany by Eng- 
land”’’ was frequently the theme of the Kaiser’s 
speeches. Our iniquity has been laid bare since 
1914 by ‘‘ England’s blood guilt in the worki war’”’, 
‘‘ Away from the English world-yoke ’’, ‘‘ The end of 
England’’, and other such delectable effusions of 
German esprit. These and their like are prose versions 
of ‘‘ The Song of Hate’”’. ‘‘ For a long time”’, says 
M. de Dampierre, ‘‘ the Pan-Germanists believed in 
the possibility of a division of the sovereignty of the 
world between the British and German Empires, which 
they represented, for the purposes of their case, as a 
general victory for Germanism, the qualities of the 
English being evidently derived from their Saxon 
ancestors, just as their defects were derived from their 
Celtic or other ancestors. The protection guaranteed 
by England to Belgium—the destined prey of German 
appetites—was regarded by the whole of Germany as 
a crime.”’ 

M. de Dampierre has gone very closely into the 
evidence for the breaches of international law com- 
mitted by Germany during the course of the -war. 
Many books have made us familiar with this topic. But 
one requires no proof of these things in view of the 
absolutely conclusive proof of the intention to commit 
that all-inclusive crime of annexing Belgium and 


Holland as ‘the real aim of the war. Two writers had | 
wide popularity in Germany in 1912—Tannenberg and | 


Frymann. They had a complete programme of annexa- 


tions representing the views of the Pan-Germans, | 
whose policy became that of the Imperial Government. | 
‘One short quotation from Frymann will give the point 
of view: “‘ As soon as our antagonism to England and | 


Franee—or one of these nations—culminates in an 
armed conflict, we must compel Holland and Belgium 


to choose between our adversaries and ourselves. Ff 
these two ‘States listen to reason and decide in amp 
favour we will guarantee their independence on dip 
same terms as the other States confederated in the 
German Empire; if, on the other hand, they join tie 
ranks of our enemies, we shall, in the event of a victom 
of the German armies, simply annex them ’’. 

M. de Dampierre proves quite conclusively that the 
annexation of Belgium was ‘the direct objective of ithe 
war. All other objects were secondary. To defeat 
this purpose is necessarily the main objective of ‘the 
Allies of the Entente. , 


A MASTERLY CATALOGUE OF MINIATURES 


“The Walpole Society Annnal, IV." The Welheck 
Abbey Miniatures; Catalogue Raisonné. By R. W, 
Goulding. (To subscribers.only.) 

HE Duke of Portland has, no doubt, often been 
envied his collection of miniatures; now he will 
find himself equally envied his librarian. Students of 

English portraiture had already recognised Mr. R. Wy 

Goulding’s scholarship and unappeasable passion for 

research and accuracy. They have for some year 

indeed been awaiting anxiously his ca e of the 

Welbeck pictures, waiting until his research should be 

completed and his desire of accuracy satisfied so far ag 

to let his work appear. The Walpole Society, then 
was most happily inspired in persuading Mr. Goulding 
to liberate his Miniatures section of the long-expected 

Catalogue from the manuscript stage and let it take 

the form of the Walpole Society’s Annual, 1914-16) 

This is the fourth volume of the society’s publication) 

and if we venture to pronounce it the best few will 

quarrel with us. For it is difficult to think of any work 
worthier of the best traditions of English art scholar 
ship. Moreover, there is something very satisfying ia 
the completeness of this Annual; within its covers ig 
what we may take to be the first and last needful words 
about the Welbeck Miniatures: for all practical 
purposes the collection has been finally treated, cata 
logue, lists, and index. Over a hundred of the best 
and most interesting examples are admirably illus 
trated, the choice of subjects being regulated by @ 
judicious sense of relative importance. In themselves 
the illustrations pretty completely represent the history 
of miniature painting in England from the time @ 

Holbein to Richard Cosway. 

But still we have to mention what to many students 
of the subject will be perhaps the most important 
feature of Mr. Goulding’s work—his Index of Artists 
‘Not content with the usual notes as to an artists 
career, and with a reference to a few of his most repre 
sentative performances, Mr. Goulding gives us, in the 
case of notable men, long lists of their signed and 
dated works; so that his Index really amounts to @ 
mine of rare and hardly-come-by information for those 
who would make a serious study of English and foreign 
miniatures. For example, under Samuel Cooper he 
records seventy authenticated examples, dated 1642- 
1671, and the collections they are in. Some day aa 
exhaustive work on Cooper will be written, and its 
author will then bless the thoroughness of Mr, 
Goulding. What labour, what journeyings, what 
systematic records such a list implies we must 
admiringly recognise. Also, perhaps, we may 
enviously sigh for the conditions of single-purposed 
concentration possible in the cloistered tranquillity of 
Welbeck library. The Duke of Portland, in generously 
promoting this publication of the Welbeck Miniatures, 
has finely carried on the tradition of his house as 
a ‘benefactor of art scholarship. There is something 


appropriate in his liberality towards the Walpole | 
Society, whose patron saint, Horace Walpole, owed | 


nearly all the material for his famous “‘ Anecdotes of 
Painters ’’ to George Vertue. Mr. ‘Goulding quotes 
‘the latter's epitaph on Lord Oxford: ‘‘ The True noble 
and beneficent Edward Earl of ‘Oxford and Earl 
Mortimer Baron of Wigmore ‘born 2d of June 1688 
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and dy’d ye 16 June 1741--a Friend Noble, generous, 
good, and amiable to me, above all men a trué Friend, 
the loss not to be expressed ’’. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF POE. 


ro — By Caroline Ticknor. John Lane. 
. net. 


: ew private lives of men of genius so often exhibit 


some ghastly flaw that it is seldom profitable to 
peep behind the scenes. So far is this the rule that 
learned persons of the Max Nordau School, confusing 
cause and effect, have sought to prove, and suc- 
ceeded to their own satisfaction in proving, that 
genius itself is a kind of disease. ‘‘ The white 
statue of tranquillity ’’- which, as Theodore Parker 


said, every man of ius has to hew out for 


™ himself from the hard marble of life is far to seek. 


Certainly Edgar Allan Poe, stormy, passionate, 
ifi-balanced and wayward, never attained to any 
measure Of it, either in his work or in his life. Miss 
Caroline Ticknor’s idea seems to be to exalt the 
object of Poe’s affection at the expense of Poe. Mrs. 
Whitman, Poe’s Helen, was no doubt an attractive 
woman of blameless life, but we are inclined to think 
that Miss Tickaor’s superlatives will, for English 
readers at any rate, rather detract from the admiration 
that her heroine might otherwise arouse. Edgar 
Allan Poe was undoubtedly an odd, trying lover. His 
letters, read at this time in cold print with their 
exaggerated sentiment and gusty verbosity, are not 
impressive. 

‘TI saw that you were Helen—my Helen—the Helea 
of a thousand dreams—she whose visionary lips ihad 
$0 often lingered upon my own in the divine trance of 
passion—she whom the great Giver of all good pro- 
ordained to be mine—mine only—if not now, alas! 
then at least hereafter and for ever in the heavens. 
You spoke falteringly and seemed scarcely conscious 
of what you said. 1 heard no words—only the soft 
voice, more familiar to me than my own, and more 


@ melodious than the songs of the angels. Your hand 


rested in mine, and my whole soul shook with a 
tremulous ecstasy. And then but for very shame, ‘but 
for fear of grieving or. oppressing you—I would ‘have 
fallen at your feet in as pure—in as real a worship as 
was ever offered to idol or to God ’”’. 

It might have been thought that a clever woman of 
the world receiving letters couched in such language— 
and the example given is by no means the most blatant 
—from a literary lover might have resented them as 
a reflection on her intelligence. After allowing for 
other times other manners, it is difficult to believe that 
letters couched in such terms could have been accept- 
able even to a guileless love-lorn maiden, and Mrs. 
Whitman was 42 at the time Poe fell in love with her. 
The letters have neither grace of diction, literary 
charm, poetic fervour, nor sincerity. They are 
hysterical outbursts of a man off his balance through 
various excesses. Miss Ticknor’s reference to them in 
her preface as among ‘‘the world’s classic Jove 
letters” is unfortunate. 

Nor can we admit that the object of her ecstatic 
fervour, Mrs. Whitman, comes out altogether well in 
this volume. She engaged herself to Poe, against her 
better Judgment as it seems, knowing his character and 
disposition, but she threw him over in the end mainly 
at the instigation of her friends. It may be doubted if 
she ever lovec him as.a man. That she never under- 
stood him is abundantly evident. An ardent admirer 
of his work for some time ‘before she met ‘him, she was 
ia love with this magnetic ius and not with his 
Personality. Of course, she had all the good woman’s 
fence for reforming him, and for a time believed 

erself capable of it, but her friends were able to con- 
hon her of the hopelessness of endeavouring ‘‘ to dift 

from the depths where he was sinking deeper and 
deeper". After she had broken off the engagement 
she wrote verses about it. 


Tell him I lingered alone on the shore, 

When we , im sorrow, to meet nevermore ; 
The night wind blew cold on my desolate heart, 

But colder these wild werds of doom, “‘ Ye must part!" 


And in her monograph on Poe she wrote: 

“« Could we believe that any plea we:may have urged 
in extenuation of Edgar Foe’s infirmities and errors 
would make the fatal path he trod less abhorrent to 
others, such would never have been proffered. No 
human sympathy, no human charity, could avert the 
penalties of that erring life. One clear glance into its 
mournful corridors, its ‘ halls of tr y and chambers 
of retribution’, would appal the boldest heart ’’. 

It cannot be said that Miss Ticknor for all her 
devotion succeeds in conveying to us the charm and 
magnetism of Mrs. Whitman, in whose presence we 
read ‘‘ one felt that moble and beautiful things were 


possible *’. 
A MASTER IN CHOICE FORM. 


The Dance of Death.” By Hans Holbein. Enlarged 
Facsimiles of the Original Wood Engravings by 
in the first complete edition, 
Lyons, 1547. Privately printed. Frederick H. 
Evans, 82 Rosemount Road, Acton, W. 
HOICE printing is not so much in vogue as it 
was, to our regret. We would have all the 
finest things in art and Jetters given to the world in a 
form worthy of their substance. Much of the printing 
of to-day is cheap and nasty, not destined, we believe. 
to survive the ravages of physical decay; but that fate 
we can contemplate with equanimity, since the mind- 
stuff revealed in the printed characters is of fugitive 
value, not the work of a true artist who can only 
afford to give the world of his best. The bulk of 
printed matter is made for ‘‘the world’s coarse 
thumb ”’, and deserves it. But we shall like to see, 
say, such a supreme masterpiece as “‘ King Lear”’ 
or the noble Latin of the Vulgate (“‘ not dog-Latin, but 
lion-Latin ”’, as was well said) presented to the world 
in a lasting and comely form on the best of paper, and 
with those ample margins which add so much to the 
dignity of a book. r. Cobden-Sanderson has done 
much in bis Doves Press for good literature in a worthy 
setting, but we can expect no more from that source. 
We welcome, then, the continued energies of Mr. 
Frederick Evans as a printer of choice things. A while 
since he produced an admirable Variorum edition of the 
artistry of Edward FitzGerald, who, with a zeal worthy 
of his friend Tennyson, altered and realtered the 
quatrains of his Omar Khayydm to that perfect and 
sharply condensed English which rose from the neglect 
of the twopenny box to astonish the world. Now Mr. 
Evans has made a private and choice printing in a 
limited number of copies—20o—of Holbein’s ‘‘ Dance 
of Death”, the most famous of a number of such 
series by the master. Copies are to be obtained from 
himself at the address we have given, and can be seen 
at a few booksellers’ who appreciate good things. 
Greatly daring, Mr. Evans has enlarged the size of 
the originals, and so made it easier to appreciate the 
breadth of their detail and the vigour and sardonic 
humour of their composition. The enlargement has 
been done by the photographic camera so as to secure 
absolute accuracy. The printing has been done by 
hand, on specially made line blocks, ‘‘ to ensure that 
care and sympathy of treatment which no machine 
process can be expected to give’’. The facsimiles 
ain by their ample margin, and opposite them are the 
ripture texts and old French verses from the edition 
of 1562, with English renderings of modern origin 
which are for the most part paraphrases, and might in 
some cases be im ed. But the art of the picture is 


the thing, not the legends attached to them, and here 
we admire once more the double triumph of Holbein 
and his inspired wood-eutter, Hans Liitzelberger. The 
1547 edition is followed with.a few reservations, which 
are noted in the Preface of Mr. Evans. He has added 
two designs from the last of the Lyons editions, that 
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of 1562, ‘*The Bride’’ and ‘‘ The Bridegroom ’’. 
They clearly belong to the series, and show that 
Holbein had a true feeling for living beauty as well as 
the grotesque. “‘ The Duchess ’’ in this respect is 
even less satisfactory than ‘‘ The Queen’. Holbein’s 
skill is not equally distributed in some cases over all his 
details. In ‘‘ The Ploughman ”’, for instance, it is the 
charming scenery that attracts us most. ‘‘ The Idiot ”’ 
is a fine study in which both the figures are most 
striking, Death skipping along and blowing the bag- 
pipes. 

Those who are able to secure a copy of this worthy 
and comely reproduction of a master’s work will be 
fortunate. 


LATEST BOOKS. 
“Common Beatles of the Countryside,” By W. E. Sharp. Partridge, 


This book is not for the specialist, and does not pretend to 
cover the enormous range of beetles known in this country, 
but the numerous plates, descriptions of habitat and habits 
and explanations of learned names should put the observer in 
the way to study a class of insects he will discover to be much 
larger than he thought. Mr. Sharp has managed to include a 
great deal, and he does it in @ practical way which should 
help the collector or student. The hook would probably have 
been too large if the author had gone into the ways of beetles 
in detail. They are by no means the dull things that they are 
generally taken to be. Indeed, some of the despised weevils 
have, when examined with a magnifying glass, some of the 
most brilliant colours to be found in nature. The armour of 
beetles is one of the most beautifully constructed things in the 
insect world. Without a familiar line in Gray’s “ Elegy” 
many would not know of their powers of flight. Shakespeare, 
who writes of the “ sharded ” and “ shard-borne ”’ beetle, had 
observed their wing cases which are packed so neatly at rest 
as to be quite unobtrusive. Many of this large race of insects 
are most useful sextons and scavengers, and others may be 
considered as almost humanly intelligent, or—shall we say in 
these days of ruthless war ?—humanly ferocious. For they 
make a parade of frightfulness, like the beetle which has 
earned the name of the Devil’s Coach Horse; they meet their 
enemies or victims with a display similar to the noxious gases 
of the present war, and they use advantages of position to 
lurk and spring out on predaceous business. Sometimes they 
are a shining light in themselves, as in the glow-worms. They 
figured in ancient Egypt as sacred in the scarab, and, where 
they might seem gay but useless, as in the ladybird, they do 
most useful work in destroying the aphis. They are, as Mr. 
Sharp shows in some of his most interesting chapters, depen- 
em on other insects, mammals and birds, and even on man- 

nd. 

We hope this introduction to a fascinating subject will go 
into a second edition, end so give the author a chance to add 
an index. Without that aid—there is no table of contents— 
it is not easy to find any particular beetle one is in search of. 


** The Russian Revolution and Who’s Who in Russia.’ By Zinovy N. 
Preev. Bale and Danielsson. 2s, net. 

This little guide to the chief personalities of the Russian 
Revolution should be useful to those who wish to understand 
what is going on, and who are the leaders in Russia. Mr. 
Preev declares in his preliminary study of the Revolution that 
the pro-Germanism of the old Government has had its importance 
exaggerated in this country. That Government made itself 
impossible on economic grounds, as we pointed out recently. 
It tolerated, if it did not openly encourage, ‘‘ deeply rooted 
corruption and stubborn resistance to all reforms”. While the 
necessaries of life could not be secured, the trade in luxuries 
flourished. 

The brief biographies, beginning with the Tsaritsa, speak 
freely about the persons they deal with. Thus, the Grand Duke 
Dmitry Pavlovitch with Prince Yussoupoff is credited with the 
“execution” of Rasputin. Sir George Buchanan is described 
as the first British Ambassador who has penetrated “ straight 
into the heart of the Russian people”. The “ Retch” and 
other important journals are included in the list. The ‘‘ Russkaya 
Volya” (‘ Russian Freedom ’’) was a notorious organ repre- 
senting Protopopoff’s opinions, but during the last few weeks of 
the old régime turned against him and pro-German influences. 
The monthly “ Russkiya Zapiski” has the distinction of being 
edited by Korolenko. General Alexeyeff is said to have “ won 
the fullest confidence both of the ex-Tsar and of hie *-posers”’, 
and is called an “ astute statesman” as well as masterly 
soldier’. The Grand Duke Nicholas was, it appear. ,opular 
with the army under the Tsar’s régime that relations between 
the two had been strained for some time. 


INSURANCE. 
NORWICH UNION 


A‘ the recent annual meeting of the Norwich Unioniy 
Insurance Society the chairman (Mr. Haynes 
Robinson) set himself the none too easy task of answanm 
during the course of a great war five crucial quem 
relative to the present condition of the important offigels 
represents. These questions and answers (abbreviatedjas 

set out in parallel columns below :— 


Question, 
1.—Has our new business at 
least fairly stood the strain of 
war conditions? 


2.—Has it been securei, and 
have our affairs generally been 
administered, at a reasonable 
cost ? 


3.-—Have we earned on our 
funds a _ fairly substantial 
margin of interest in excess of 
the rate assumed in our calcu- 
lation of reserves? 


4.—Has the value of our in- 
vested funds shrunk to any 
considerable extent since our 
last revision? 


5.—Has our mortality ex- 
perience for the year been 
satisfactory, taking into ac- 
count the inevitable incidence 
of war claims? 


- preciably in excess even da 


LIFE. 


You ‘will 
1.—You will see that 
deduction of 
completed over three 
half millions, an amoupt 


excellent results of 1915.05 
There has been no forcing 
the pace, no inclinations 
instance to relax our 

standards of eligibility oy 
bid for business on terms whid 
might have been regarded @ 
unremunerative even in daysg 
full prosperity when 
was not subject to war shri 
age or income to heavy 
tion. 


2.—Our expense ratio worked 
out at 12°65 per cent., a the 
oughly conservative rate 
ing to the facts that, thirgug 
prosperity in the direction of 
new business, our new pre 
miums represent the substanta 
percentage of 10 per cent of 
our total premium imeome 
. . . Even so recently 
years back the ratio was neatly 
5 per cent. beyond that ie 
recorded. 


3.-—We have earned on 
funds of roughly 414,0006m 
the satisfactory net rate@ 
44 1s. od. per cent., afterd 
uction of the all-impona 
item of income tax, which) ® 
the way, showed an imeem 
of fully £25,000 last Jem 
The rate assumed by the Nw 
wich Union is, as you Kiom, 
only 24 per cent... . 
tion to which we hold a spetiil 
war-time reserve of just @ 
400,000. 


4.—Re-valuation at the market 

prices of 31 December showel 
a war shrinkage of oy 
447,000 since our full re-valiit 
tion six months earlier. 


5.—Our mortality record i 
the year was very satisf , 
The total of qlaims actualy 
falls short of that of 10% 
which you will recollect we 


Treason to congratulate 
selves on a year ago. 


usual mortality investigaie 

shows that the figures, inelae 
ing war claims of 413 

represent only 84 per cent Scho 
what was to be expected; t= —— 
for the inevitable item of Wa 

claims the record ob Gh 
would have been a 
markable one, namely 6§ 

cent. of expectation. 


An unusual catechism of the description ‘shown aaa 
evidently leaves very little else to be said, so far aga 
immediate condition of a life office is concerned. It prow 
that in every essential particular the foundations of 
business are sound and water-tight, and it also afford” 
strong assurance that they will remain so for an indeaa® 
but certainly prolonged period of time. The plain fete 
that, by refraining from making a distribution of any gm 
of the net surplus earned during the five years e 
June i916, and greatly strengthening the reservesy@ 
directors, who prudently accepted the recommenda” 
made by Mr. Davidson Walker, the general manager aaa 
actuary, established the Norwich Union on as high a pF 
as has been reached by at most half a dozen of our 


ing home life offices. Their restraint, which was i oie 
advisable in the circumstances, will doubtless T5RE mon, 
with its reward. All sources of surplus are to-day 100M the ; 
and naturally abundant, and there is apparently 933mm for t 
reason to believe that the floating war contingency fungi 20 | 
£383,575 will suffice to cover all future losses arising 7mm * 
the war. Hi 
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'nion 
Hest ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


Ce hy TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 


ated) £16,000,000 £94,000,000 


Hl chairman : Rt. Hon, LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.S.1. 


‘hat S| FIRE - LIFE - ACCIDENT - MARINE 


NOUS ANNUITIES GRANTED ON FAVOURABLE TERMS 
General Manager - SIR GERALD H. RYAN 


DON'T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Saturday Review. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to: increase 
your ultimate holding without 
further immediate expense. 

Write at once to your Agent, or to 


142, HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C.1, 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 
RED 

WHITE 

BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


Inmaking, wee LESS QUANTITY, it being much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 
t modern buildings with Carpentry and Engimeering 
Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees moderate and inclusive. 
Scholarships in March.—Apply to the Headmaster. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 
aisher’s Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders post free on application to 
SHER, Ltd., 265 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
All Books in new condition as when originally published. 
No second-hand books kept. 


DON'T WEAR A TRUSS! 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific dis- 
covery with automatic air cushions 
draws the broken parts together and binds 
them as you would a broken limb. It 
absolutely holds firmly and comfortably 
and never slips. Always ligkt and cool, and 
conforms to every movement of the body 
without chafing or hurting. We make it to 
your measure, and send it to you on a 
strict guarantee of satisfaction or money 

refunded, and we have put our price so 
low that anybody, rich or poor, can buy it. Remember, we make 
It to your order—send it to you—you wear it—and if it doesn’t 
Satisfy you, you send it back to us, and we will refund your 
money. That is the way we do business—always absolutely on 
the square—and we have sold to thousands of people this way 
for the past ten years. Remember, we use no salves, no harness, 
No lies, no fakes. We just give you a straight business deal at 
4 Teasonable price. Write at once for our Illustrated Booklet. 


ks Appliance Go, Lté., 4 Ki House, Ki London, W.C 2 


it Is the touch of individuality about it that 
has made “Three Nuns” famous. 


Testing Sample will be forwarded 
Mitchell & Son, pode the Imperial ‘obacco Co. (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), ., Glasgow, 

King’s Head is Stronger. Both sold at 10d. per oz. 


Cigarettes 
(Medium) 
5d. tor 10 


542 Cardboard boxes of 50—2/- 


ANTOFAGASTA (CHILI) AND BOLIVIA 
RAILWAY. 


Tue Orpivary GENERAL MEETING of the Antofagasta and 
Bolivia Railway Co., Ltd., was held on Tuesday, the Hon. Chas. 
N. Lawrence (chairman of the company) presiding. 

The Chairman said :—He thought they might congratulate them- 
selves upon the results of the past year, which, in some respects, 
might be looked upon as remarkable. Their gross receipts consti- 
tuted a record in their history. On the other side of the picture, 
naturally they had been faced with increased working costs. The 
nitrate carried to their ports was a record, the tonnage of 
1,055,352 comparing with 814,955 tons in the preceding year. 

hut they had not obtained much tonnage from borate was, he 
thought, due to lack of shipping, and copper ores had not been 
so largely carried as previously, but the last was more than 
commpennen for by the increase in the carriage of bar copper. 
He hoped that they might look for a much increased tonnage in 
bar copper in years to come as a result of the operations of the 
Chili Exploration Co., which had taken over large tracts of 
ewe at Chuquicamata containing about 2 per cent. copper. 

n tin, which all camé from Bolivia, there had been a small 
decline, and in the only other mineral item of any importance— 
antimony—there was a considerable improvement. 

Shareholders would expect him to say something further about 
the working expenses, which had increased by £321,111, and had 
caused the ratio to gross receipts to be 57°3 per cent., as against 
53°5 per cent. in 1915. He thought, however, he might claim 
that those increased expenses might be considered as practically 
all unavoidable. Of the increased expenses, the coal bill, in- 
cluding oil fuel, had alone accounted for £125,338, due to higher 
price and the much larger traffic handled. e rise in exchange 
in Chili had brought about a sterling increase in their wages 
bill of some £35,000. There had also been increased contributions 
to renewais of £58,020. He thought they might claim that the 
remainder of the increased cost was warran by the increased 
traffic. The net trading result was that they were left with an 
available total of £1,225,654. Interest on debenture stocks and 
the two-year notes, together with the dividends on the cumulative 
preference and the preferred ordinary stocks for the full year 
and an interim dividend of 2 per cent. on the deferred ordinary 
stock, had absorbed £477,474, leaving £748,180. Out of that 
they had allocated 450,000 to reserve, £50,000 to a coal reserve 
fund, and £20,000 towards formation of a benevolent fund. 
They had also to make the very large reserve of £121,606 for 
income tax, and to write off p Song the cost of issuing the 
U.S.A. notes. That left them with £381,775, from which they 
recommended a final dividend of 54 per cent. on the deferred 
stock, making 8 per cent. for the whole year, leaving £271,775 to 
be carried forward, He was confident the board would have the 
shareholders with them in that policy. As to the future, nitrate 
was flourishing and so were the tin and copper mining industries, 
but it was impossible to say that when hostilities ceased there 
would be a continuity in the present outputs. ; 
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30 June 19m), 


THE EAGLE & BRITISH DOMINIONS. 


THE Ogpinary GENERAL MEETING of the Eagle and British 
Dominions Insurance Company, Ltd., was held on Thursday, 
me E. M. Mountain, Chairman and Managing Director, pre- 
siding. 

The S ary (Mr. John Gardiner, A.C.A.), having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors 

The Chairman said ;-— ee and Gentlemen, I have had the 
pleasure of addressing you et your Anaoual General Meeting for 
many years, but this is the first time as Chairman. It is very 
agree to me that im presenting the accounts for the year 
1916 I am able to inform you that again we have had a very 
prosperous year. Our Company transacts nearly every class of 
insurance business, and each department for the year under 
review pews @ profit ; this is due te the skill and hard work of 
the various mapagers who control these different departments, 
and to whom our ks are due. 

Turning to the accquats, you will gee that our Premium Income 
for Marine Ipswrance this year amounts to 41,484,810 6s, 6d. 
being an imcrease over the year 1915 of £464,464 178. 5d., an 
after paying all claims attaching to this year and previous years, 
expenses of manggement, ipcome tax, and making a _provi- 
sion for exeess profits duty, also after writing off loss on 
realisation of securities, we have a balance in hand of 2 ons 

. 8d., which is am increase of £314,836 on last year. Out o 
this balance we have transferred to the Specia! Reserve Fund 
450,000, making it £290,000, and £5,000 to the Investment Re- 
serve Fund, ipg this £80,000, and the balance of £056,730 
6s. 8d. we have cerried forward. Before passing from marine 
figures, I should like to say something about the general situa- 
tion of marige insurance businegs. It can be roughly diyided 
into three head ga Fiske, Hul] Ipsurance, and Cargo 
Insurance. I wilh first deal with War Risks, Although the 
Government, in my opinion quite rightly, have made provision 
whereby they undertake a large amount of war insurance, there 
is still much which cannot be undertaken by them and which 
must be carried by the msurance companies. About September 
last year we feared that the submarine attack was likely to be 
largely developed, and as the premiums then offering were, in 
our opinion, inadequate to meet the risk, we went out of war 
tisks almost completely from that date until February in this 

ear. In the figures, therefore, a large amount of our business 

ad run off by 31 December, and the provision required for out- 
standing liability on this is less than at any other period. Owing 
to the mecreasing number of losses towards the end of the year 
by submarine perils which, as you are aware, gradually in- 
creased week by week, premiums steadily rose until about Feb- 
tuary of this year, when they were properly focussed to meet 
the losses. _We then resumed the risk, and up to date have no 
reason to regret it. The submarine peril is still a serious one 
from the national point of view, but I do not think from an 
underwriting point of view there is anything to fear. With 
regard to Hull Insurances, you may be aware the principal claims 
that underwriters have to meet are for the cost of repairs. Prac- 
tically all repairs, except fair wear and tear, are payable by 
underwriters. Since the beginning of the war, owing to thé rise 
in the cost of raw material, the scarcity and increased expenses 
of labour, etc., the cost of repairs has risen by at least 100 per 
cent., and, in addition to that, there is, of course, the increased 
cost of docking. Underwriters haye been compensated to a 
certain extent for the additional burden which they have to bear 
by the large increase in the values of steamers, which operates 
in their favour, but by far the most pressing question of all is 
the serious delay in the repairs of all damage, owing to the 
great need of tonnage and the difficulty of getting any repairs 
done within a reasonable time. The bulk of repairs are being 
held over until some future date. Whenever these repairs are 
effected the claims will be payable bv the underwriters, and I do 
not think that anybody would be capable of forming an estimate 
to-day of what these repairs may cost. It is, therefore, very 
essential for all marine underwriters to keep big reserves in 


* hand against this outstanding liability, which some day will 


have to be met. I think it is very much in underwriters’ favour 
that, in spite of the situation which I have described, and in 
spite of the great prosperity enjoyed by shipowners since the out- 
break of war, there has only m one rise, and that a modest 
one of 10 per cent., in premiums. I think this is a clear proof 
—if any were needed underwriters are not desirous of 
taking any advantage of war conditions for their own profit. 
Cargo business: Very heavy claims have fallen on this section 
of the business owing to various reasons. Firsf of all, very many 
fine vessels have been lost owimg to the removal of lights, and 
also to the necessity for hugging the coast to avoid submarines. 
There have been a large number of losses which there is no 
doubt whatever is due to these causes. Again owing to the 
shortage of tonnage, pany boats which were practically obsolete, 
in fact, any sort or kind of boat that was capable of carrying 
cargo, has come out from its long-earned repose, and the propor- 
tion of losses on this class, of course, is heavier than on the 
modern class of yessel which is:e' yed in nermal times. Again, 
owing to the congested state of the various wharves and quays, 
and the shortage of the usual men to handle goods, the claims 
for theft and pilferage haye been quite abnormal, and seem 
te be rather on the increase than the decrease. Whilst the ten- 
dency of cargo insurance has been for a moderate increase in 
all premiums, there has been no agreement regarding same, and 
no agreed uniform rise in rates. One of the most remarkable 
features in marine insurance has been the entry of a largemumber 
of new companies into the business during the last year or two. 
hile goods are at their present inflated prices and the values 
of steamers so high there may be room for some of these new- 
comers, but in normal times the market is already too big for the 
business to be placed, and I greatly fear that some short 
after the war is over, when things have become normal, 
there must inevitably come a great slump in this class of busi- 
hg end that, except for the very prudent, much money will 


Turning to the Fire and General Revenue Account, it will 
be observed that substantial progress has been made. The 
premiums, after deducting reinsurances, amount to 
£211,093 158. 1d., being an increase of £34,771 on last year. 


After paying all commissions, expenses of management, making 
provision for excess profits duty, etc., the funds amount -to 
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£172,039 48. 2d., being an increase of £36,46: over last jay 
I think you will agree with me that this is a very ¢ 

result. Phe principal busimess under thig account Fite 
surance, and I gam ple to say that the increase un 

section is mostly home business, In spite of the ijagt thats 
claims, at the present momegt, cost anything from ag per Gam 
to 50 per cent. more to settle, up to the close of last year prac. 
tically no advance has been made in fire pronives. We ay 
conducting our fire business with the care that we have alway 


exercised, our premium income might have been very ming 
larger if we had accepted the greater portion of the busines 
offered us. The ** All In” policy that we issue, which jm 


have, no doubt, seen advertised from time to time, has 
much appreciated by the public, and this business 
growing. 
tion iD America to enter that field of fire insurance @py 
direct office. We are well aware of the pitfalls of Ameren 
business unless it is capably aad prudently managed, ang? 


bees 
) 


think we may consider ourselves very fortunate in havingsig 


our representatives on the other side Messrs. Fred. S. apes 
and Co., who have a record second to none, and a Tipe 
experience of the business they are accepting on our 

We are one of the few offices who in this country have mam 
tained their independence as far as fire business is conceal 
and the reputation which we desire to maintain is that Gig 
business company who will adopt business methods, coma 
to circumstances. Before passing from the question of Sreg 
surance, I should like to call the attention of property owner 
to the necessity of revising their insurances in view ofmi 
greatly enhanced cost of repiacing things to-day. 

In our Employers’ Liability and Accident Department te 

remium income, which is derived exclusively from the Unite 

ingdom. shows a satisfactory increase. The number of claim 
dealt with by this department during the year was 3,627.04 
the end of 1916 there were only three employers’ liabiiy 
claims outstanding from 1915, two of which have already Bem 
settled. 

We have made a very special point of settling up all claim 
under this section at the earliest beng moment. : 

In order to assist discharged and disabled soldiers am 
sailors in obtaining employment when returning to civil Tig 
we are covering them under our Employers’ Liability Polite 
without any extra premium. 

During the year our two special Personal Actua 
Schemes, which enable the public to obtain cover in resiet 
of war risks, both on land amd at sea, have proved wey 
popular. Within the last week we have devised a schem 


under which an employer can insure his employees agaimas 


air raid risks by paying a premium on the total amounig 
wages or salaries paid by him. This scheme has proved 
attractive, for whilst there may not be any legal liabilities tom 
employer, he, no doubt, feels he has a moral obligation. — y 
several of our leading banks and institutions in the City Bim 
effected these policies with us. 

Motor Insurance.—The lighting restrictions and the cali 
up of a very large oumber of the experienced and shila 
drivers caused a heavy increase in the number of claims; am 
the cost of settling claims has also been greatly increasedmt 
the reason similar to those to which I have already refemel 
in connection with other departments. The restriction @ 
petrol supplies has also affected to a large extent the 
class of business transacted. These restrictions have, howewm 
enabled us to be the pioneers in offering to the public adam 
tages which were not to be obtained elsewhere. We isms 
a prospectus showing a greatly reduced premium, in wie 
full cover was offered to owners of private cars whose hicemes 
had not been renewed. This we found immediately supphet 
a want, and so great was the demand for the policy thatm 
have now extended this scheme issuing icies at prem 
based on the amount of petrol allowed under license, to app 
to holders of petrol licenses. 

Our Indemnity Insurance Department, which deals im 
Fidelity and Contingency Insurance, continues to progressa? 
very excellent lines. The number of fidelity bonds and 2 
tees which we have issued to the various Government 
ments, the courts, county councils, municipalities, ural ad 
urban district councils, boards of guardians, ete., is 
increasing every month, 

now turn to the important question ci Life Insuraam 
During the course of the year we amalgamated with the ge 
established Eagle Insurance Company. his company, as je 
probably well know, had enjoyed one of the r 
now extending for over 110 years, of any company in Loam 
They have had a glorious past, and I hope they are gomgy 
have an even more glorious future. Their old and aristocrat 
connections will be of the greatest assistance in developing @ 
the other classes of business which we undertake end the 
connection which we have all over the country will be #9 
useful in inereasing life business. Mr. Horace Peel and MP 
Fowler, both names very well known to most of you, Gam 
joined our Board, and I am sure that we are all delighted @ 
welcome them amongst us, and that their addition to the Boat 
will be much appreciated by the shareholders. The remai 
directors, with the addition of Lord Southwark, whom we® 
welcome, have consented to form a West End Board, and ti 
reat influence will, I am coavinced, materially assist in furtne 
Grae the company’s business. 

Since we amalgamated with the Eagle we have mages 
similar arrangement with the Sceptre Life Association, owbich 
is one of the best known and soundest of life companies 
England. The ‘* Sceptre * was established in 1864. 
amalgamation with this company, which has been agreed @ 
unanimously by both sets of shareholders, now awaits the O® 
sent of the court, whieh we hope will be obtained within Mt 
next month, The “ Sceptre’? has a well-earned reputauue 
for its most conservative SDARCR, it beiag one of the very i 
companies left who value on the 24 per cent, basis. They aa 
made a great speciality of catering for the lives of total 
abstainers, and we intend making a very special feature of 

ss of business. We are fortunate in securing the services 
the whole of their Board of Directors, amongst whom are maa? 
well-known names. They will assist us i eveloping 


busjness, the Board acting as a subsidiary Board. 
oes not concern the report I amo 


Although the matter 
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viewing apact belp referring to our War Loam Scheme; this 
scheme ‘7 an urgeat public went, it enabled very many 
ple who, from financial and patriotic reasons, to 
Coport the War Loan to subsgribe who could not bly 
otherwise have done so. The whole scheme thrift, 
Instead of anyone borrowing money to buy the War Loan, in 
which case if they lost their position, or died, they would leave 
their dependaats im debt, our scheme provided in case of 
@ misfortune occurring, and the subscriber discontinuing the 
yment of the naire, Bar for a paid-up policy free from 
any further payments, to be granted for such a proportion of 
the original amount of stock as the number of annual pay- 
ments made bears to the total number payable under the icy, 
the subscriber becoming entitled to this stock on the maturity 
of this policy, and ip the event of death they leave theig de- 
dants a considerable asset instead of a liability. Under 
this scheme we insured eT new lives, and im spite of the 
fact that our company had already subscribed for 41,250,900 
War Loan for their own account, we were able to subscribe for 
a further £4,000,000, which was entirely new money, which 
would not Stherwiee ve been obtained. — 

We have within the last few days devised a further scheme 
which we felt was an urgently meeded one, that is a scheme 
to enable men in the Navy and Army to imsure their lives at @ 
reasonable premium. I should like to state here most emphatically 
that in bringing this scheme forward the Company has no desire 
whatever to make any profit out of it, and those of you who 
will have read the prospectus will see of ss arising 
under this scheme nine-tenths is divided as qa further payment to 
the representatives of those killed in action or who have died 
from wounds during the currency of the policy. It is very pleas- 
ing to find that practically every in the kingdom has com- 
mented on this scheme and that they are all unanimous in their 

ise of same. 
ty think now that I have touched on practically every class of 
business that we transact. Before closing I should like to say that 
in conjunction with others, we have been severely handicapped 
owing to a great shortage of experienced staff. One hundred and 
ten members of our staff are serving in His Majesty’s Forces. 
The work, which has enormously ipepanaed has been a very heavy 
burden on those left behind, and the staf have worked with a 
cheerfulness and loyalty beyond all praise. In conclusion, it 
may interest you to on that, so far as we have gone this year, 
our business in every department is still increasing, and the results 
to date are excellent, and I have every hope that next year we 
shall be able to present a balance sheet which will show equal 
imcrease and progress to the present one. 

Before asking Iw to adopt the accounts and report for the 
year 1916 I should be glad to answer any questions that Pe may 
care to put to me. No questions being asked, the irman 
proposed that the report and accounts be adopted. 

Mr. A. G. Mackenzie seconded the adoption of the report and 
the accounts, and mentioned that, owing to Messrs. W. Arthur 
Addingsell and Co., who had been the auditors from the incep- 
tion of the Company, retiring from practice, it became mecessary 
to appoint a firm of auditors im their stead. 

Mr. H. T. Gullick proposed and Mr. G. J. Fowler, J.P., 
seconded the resolution: ‘‘ That the dividend on the preference 
shares paid on 1 January 1917 be and is hereby confirmed; that 
the interim dividend of 5 per cent., free of income tax, which 
was paid on the ordinary shares on 1 July 1916, and the further 
payment of 5 per cent., free of income tax (making 10 per cent. 


for the year), which was made on 1 May 1917 be and are hereby 


confirmed,”? 

Mr. Horace Peel propoust. and Mr. Frank Rogerson seconded, 
that Mr. P. Hugh arshall be re-elected a director of the 
company. 

On the motion of Mr. Gerald W. E. Loder seconded by Mr. 
Corduroy, Mr. Edwin Guthrie and Co. were elected auditors 
of the company, and Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and 
Co. were elected auditors of the Eagle closed fund. 

All the aforementioned resolutions were caried wnanimously. 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 


Macmillan’s New Books 
1917 ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Statesman’s Year Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 
World for the Year 1917. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, 
LL.D. Assisted by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Poems. py RALPH HODGSON. 39:64, net, 


with 
is absolutely one with his vision. This is ene source of the extreme 
pleasure with which we read him." 


Social and International Ideals: 
Being Studies in Patriotism. By BERNARD 
BOSANQUET, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ The Philosophical 
Theory of the State,"" etc. Crown Bvo. 6s. net. 

Tue Osserver —” Mr. Bosanquet discusses of 
patriotism, and the amelioration of the social spirit with a view to the pro- 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s War Map 


Of Palestine. size 25 x 22 inches. Printed 
in Colours. Cloth, Rollers, Varnished, 2s. net. Cloth, 
Folded, 1s. 3d. net. Unmounted Sheet, 64. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s World 


Atlas. Containing 34 Political Maps in Colours 
with a complete Index to over 30,000 Places. Size 15 x 12 
inches, Full bound Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Contents.—_JULY, 1917. 


DANS LES COTSWOLDS. By Emile 

RUSSIA AND THE PEACE DANGER. By Dr. E. J. Dillon, 
NO ANNBXATIONS AND NO INDEMNITIES? By Politions. 
A DECISIVE BATTLE AT SEA. Archibald Hurd. 


THE QUBSTION OF ALSACE-LO) IN 


B Christian 

HJALMAR BRANTING. THE SWEDISH SOCIALIST LEADER. 
By Vallientin. 

Wilcox. 


PROTOPOPOFF AND THE REVOLUTION, a. 

THE REVIVAL OF THE ARAB NATION. By Sidney Low. 
NATIONAL BABY WEEK. By Dr, Mary Schariieb. 
WHAT IRELAND WANTS, By Sir J. RB. O'Connell. 


THE CIVIL AERIAL TRANSPORT COMMITTEE. 
THE SECULARISATION OF ITALIAN ART. . By son. 


AMERICA’S THREE MONTHS OF WAR. By James Davenport Wheilpiey. 
HISTORY OF THE WAR. With Maps, 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITED 


Early English 
Adventurers in the East 


By ARNOLD WRIGHT 
Demy 8vo. Price 10/6 net. 


THE SPECTATOR 3 to 
delightful pages.” 


Mr. Wright has done for those early Empire 
builders of the Far East what Froude did for 
the founders of the British Navy in his “ English 
Seamen”; he has rescued the obscure records 
of their lives and deeds from the dust of oblivion 
and presented them to us in glowing chapters of 
adventure, incident and anecdcte which stir the 
imagination and engross the mind. 


ANDREW MELROSE, LIMITED 
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AT BOURNEMOUTH 


Visit every Hotel 
and Amusements of «a 
Hydro at moderate cost. 
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AND AFTER 
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AN IRISH SETTLEMENT?: 
(1) IS If WISE TO BSTABLISH HOME RULE BEFORE THE 
END OF THE WAR? By Professor A. V. Dicey. 
A SOUTHERN UNIONIST’S VIEW 


Beary G6.C.M.G. 
AIR RAIDS AND THE NEW WAR. 
THE COMING REVOLUTION. By Dr. Arthar Shadwell. 
THE RETURN OF RELIGION. 

By the Very Rev. Canon William Barry, D.D. 
GERMAN WARNINGS TO GERMANY. By George Saunders, 


SKETCHES IN ENGLAND AND GERMANY—194. Hl. 

By the Fon. Mrs. Walter Forbes. 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION AND EMPIRE, 
By Sir George Makgill, Bart. 
THE SAVING OF CHILD LIFE. By James. Coasar Ewart, M.D., F.2.5. 
(Regias Prefesser of Natural Histery, Bdinbu rgh University). 
AFTER “ THE GREAT DAYS” OF THE REVOLUTION: IMPRESSIONS 
FROM A RECENT VISIT TO RUSSIA. By Professor J. Y. 

SEA-POWER AND THE ARMED NEUTRALITIES. I. 

By Str Francis Piggott Ucts Chief Justice of Hong Kong). 


THE NAVY, THE ARMY, AND JANE AUSTEN. 


By Lilian Rowland-Brown (Rowland Grey) 
PUBLIC MORALITY: SOME CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS. 
By Miss M. H. Mason. 
THE HEALTH OF THE NATION AND THE NATIONAL INSURANCE 
ACT. By ‘William A. Brend, M.D. 
BALKAN UNITY AND THE “NEW DEPARTURE”: A REPLY TO 
MR. NOEL BUXTON. By A. F. Whyte, MP. 
Lendea : Spettisweede, Ballantyne & Co, Led., | New-atrect Square. 
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MACMILLAN CO.’S BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRYE 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. rditea by s. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S., and A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. PRS 


Illustrated) 8vo. 17s. net each. 


Also LIBRARY EDITION. In Ten Volumes. Half Morocco. Gilt tops. In sets only. Medium 8vo. £8 8s. — 


Vol. L—Protozoa; Porifera (Sponges), Coelenterata and Ctenophora; Echinodermata. 
lluscs and _—Crustacea and Arachnids. Vol. V.— Ve tani Myria 
Insects, Part Il. Vol. Vil.—Hemichordata; Ascidians and Amphioxus : Fishes. Vol 


Complete Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post on application. 


Vol. IiL—Mo! 
Vol. X.— 


THE GARDEN. 


THE BOOK OF THE ROSE. By the Rev. A. Fostsn-Mzitian, 
M.A. Fourth Bdition, Revised by the Rev. F. PAGE-ROBER 
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